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How Fine Are Fines? 
By Richard James Hurley * 


HE letter published in the Wilson 

Bulletin of last June in which I 
objected to the imposition of fines was 
neither the alpha nor omega of my deep 
interest in the subject. A group of us 
concerned with the question met at the 
A.L.A. session in New York and made 
plans for a survey of the problem. One 
part of that survey, completed by Kath- 
arine M. Stokes, circulation librarian of 
the Pennsylvania State College is ap- 
pended herewith. It is, I feel, an out- 
standing contribution, especially statisti- 
cally, in the college library field. The 
survey of fines practices among school 
and public and another group of college 
libraries is still under way but I believe 
that certain phases may be discussed at 
this time. 

We have adopted an ostrich attitude 
towards the question of fines—possibly 
because we consciously do not wish to 
face the problem and prefer the status 
quo, or because we do not realize the 
implications of the practice. I doubt that 
fining can be justified from either the 
viewpoint of efficiency in administration 
or from the viewpoint of creating better 
citizens. 

Not much writing and possibly little 
thinking, has been done in this field. 
Library Literature from 1921 to 1936 
and the Readers’ Guide for 1937 list 
but 25 articles. Of these I have ex- 
amined 21, mostly from public libra- 
rians and mainly arguing the merits 
of Bargain Week, Conscience Days, 
Fineless Week, Fine Cancellation Week, 
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and other kinds of days and weeks 
which indicate that the fines “system” 
didn’t work. Nothing seems to have 
been statistically recorded. 

In 1920 Dr. Bostwick in an essay 
entitled “Pains and Penalties” wrote 
that fines are used unjustly, for they 
touch people in that most sensitive 
spot—the pocketbook. A penny may 
be the entire fortune of one person and 
a hundred dollars not deprive another 
of anything—the money fine lacks adapt- 
ability. The public*looks upon it as 
payment for a privilege—that of com- 
mitting the misdemeanor and not as a 
punishment to discourage the keeping 
of books. Thus the library gives extra 
privileges to those who can afford to 


pay. “I would hold up as an ideal the 
total abolition of all money transac- 
tions between the individual members 


of a public and institutions supported 
by that public as a whole.” He also 
pointed out that fines soon become an 
accepted source of revenue that cannot 
be neglected. J. G. O’Leary, writing 
of the English situation in 1934, also 
notes that fines “widen the breach be- 
tween the service and the public.” 
There was also apparent in this liter- 
ature the utilitarian, mechanistic view- 
point. One article said to treat debts 
rising from fines just as an established 
business firm does the debts owing it; 
the first duty of any public institution 
is to treat everybody exactly alike (as if 
God made all of us alike). It even went 
to the length of suggesting that some 
charitable person donate a sum of money 
which debtors could draw upon so that 
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the “ethical value of the Gospel method 
might be thus practically demonstrated.” 
Another article states: “To young 
people fines are an excellent reminder of 
civic obligation and the unselfish use of 
public property—the curse of our age is 
lack of responsibility that young people 
are feeling for themselves and the world 
about them. They need an enormous 
amount of discipline.” This was 1916! 
The author said: “The feeling that fines 
are not only necessary but legitimate 
seems to be universal.” 

Virtually the same ideas pro and con 
have come down to us in 1938. The 
reasons may be summarized as follows: 


For FINeEs 


2. To protect library property against 
loss. 

2. To promote good morals and good 
habits in relation to the library. 

3. To insure as far as possible equal 
privileges for all borrowers. 

4. To secure compensation for a wrong 
done the reading public. 


In one sentence we may summarize 
this as: to make people realize their 
social responsibility, to get books back 
on time, and to have revenue for the 
library. 


AGAINST FINES 


1. The failure of the “system” to get 

’ books returned on time, to make 
people realize their social responsibil- 
ity. 

2. The amount of clerical work involved 
is disproportionate to the _ results 
achieved. 

3. A “commercial” business-institution 
element is injected into what is a 
social service field. 

4. Disciplinary methods usually 
in our loss of the borrowers. 


result 


Factors especially involved in school 
libraries will be discussed later. How- 
ever, the above two sets of argument 
hold for public and college or univer- 
sity libraries. Let us survey these 
three fields—school, college and public. 

Lucile Fargo in her The Library in 
the School has admirably summed up 
the pros and cons. Against fines we 


find the arguments that they work a 
hardship on the parents and not the 
student; do not bring in books, for 
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children “rent” them; fines tend to 
interfere with a building of a sense of 
responsibility and the square deal and 
increase the proclivity to steal books. 
For fines we have the arguments that 
financial responsibility is the only one 
some children respect; if the fines are 
kept small and parents notified promptly, 
there is no injustice; and losses occur 
under any condition with the only cure 
being to catch the offenders and to deal 
with them severely. 

Elementary schools have virtually 
done away with fines because there is 
closer supervision of book use and it is 
easier to appeal to the promptness, 
pride, and unselfishness of the young- 
sters. Helen C. Sill, librarian of the 
Southampton, Long Island, grade school 
uses the following method to get her 
children to return books promptly. The 
grades having books returned promptly 
at the library periods are given a star 
on a chart with a prize for the winning 
grade of selecting a new book and keep- 
ing it until all have read it. Demerits 
are one point for each day a book is 
overdue. The plan has been highly satis- 
factory for six years. Social pressure 
is placed on the individual who suffers 
“far more and remembers much better 
than one who is reprimanded by the 
librarian’s saying ‘two cents please.’ ”’ 


Various Solutions of the Problem 


Such plans are also used in junior and 
senior high schools. One librarian gives 
a prize of five dollars to the homeroom 
with the cleanest record—this prize to 
buy a book for the library! Another 
gives a like prize to the best room 
each homeroom having a representative 
who takes care of overdues. Much of 
the problem of fining lies in working 
out practical, efficient plans for getting 
books returned and penalizing those who 
fail to cooperate. One librarian states 
a typical dilemma in these words: “|! 
tried having the culprits stay after 
school instead of bringing money (which 
they get from their parents in many 
cases anyway, making it no punishment 
for them). But every afternoon is taken 
up by make-up for one department or 
another, so that didn’t work. I have 
been afraid to prohibit the use of the 
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library to the habitual overdue-ers for 
fear the reaction of taking books with- 
out signing for them would set in.” 
Alma I. Jones, assistant librarian of the 
Suffern, New York, Public Schools of- 
fers a solution. Notices of fines are 
sent out regularly once a week to the 
faculty advisers for all students having 
accounts to settle. The students re- 
sponded and the plan succeeded. Where 
money fines could not be paid, a per- 
sonal talk proved valuable. ‘We insti- 
tuted the plan with the idea of training 
pupils in their own immediate prob- 
lems. Our motive was not a money 
making scheme, altho the funds realized 
have been wisely used to replace old 
favorites or to purchase other articles 
needed—” The keynote in this plan is: 
“At all times the more friendly the re- 
lationship between librarian and pupils 
the more likely it is that the students 
will visit the library and come for 
assistance.” Students in Suffern work 
out their fines if they cannot pay. 
Another librarian also permits delin- 
quent students to work off fines “by 
mending books, straightening shelves, 
helping youngsters to find interesting 
books, etc.” The result was a flood of 
volunteer service and eventually a li- 
brary club. It will be seen in these in- 
stances that individual cases are decided 
upon their own merits. Factors condi- 
tioning the handling of the situation 
seem to be: the size of the school, or- 
ganization, attitude of teachers, morale 
and attitude of students, personality of 
librarian, philosophy of education, and 
ability to experiment. 

In the Roslyn junior-senior high 
school we found that in June 1936 some 
$20.40 was unpaid in fines and in June 
1937 the amount of $11.86. There was 
no practical legal way of collecting this 
nor could graduation be very well denied. 
Certainly we did not want to deprive 
students in the succeeding terms of li- 
brary use. Yet to allow these to go 
with unpaid fines was an injustice to 
the others who had obeyed library regu- 
lations. During the spring of 1937 we 
had allowed a student the choice of 
paying in cash or working, stressing 
the latter. Many elected to work. I 
gave to each one something I thought 
he or she would like to do and could 
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do, often asking the student to assist 
me when I wanted to become better 
acquainted. I felt that if the student 
had a better appreciation of library 
needs there would be less violation of 
regulations. It is also the philosophy 
of our school to take the individual on 


his own merits, in his own character 
and to guide him as an_ individual 
toward worthwhile goals. The better 


I knew my problems the more success- 
fully I could run the library. I consider 
my main library task as the developing 
of well integrated personalities, not the 
making of catalog cards or filing of 
pictures. 


Work Penalties 


In September 1937 we abandoned 
fines for work penalties after discussing 
the problem with a large group of stu- 
dent library councillors and (represent- 
ing the junior high school) an average 
eighth grade. All agreed that something 
was necessary to get books back on time, 
to “promote responsibility, otherwise they 
think they can bring books back any 
old time.”” One Councillor wrote, “There 
is really very little use in fines. You 
must struggle so hard to get what little 
the fine is. Yet I feel that some sort of 
punishment, so to speak, should be in- 
flicted on the offender—it means either 
their reform of forgetfulness or continu- 
ance of fines.” A multitude of penalties 
was suggested but finally we agreed that 
for each four days a book was overdue 
the student would be required to serve 
the library a half-hour. 

At the end of four months, during 
which careful record has been kept of 
overdues and penalties we estimated our 
problem. No time had been used in 
sending notices—a simple listing being 
made under the homeroom of the indi- 
vidual and the penalty. We found that 
approximately 25 per cent of the student 
body kept books overdue but only 
27 per cent of these were repeaters— 
had kept two or more books overtime. 
Thus our problem of getting back tardy 
books which proved to be 13 per cent of 
our total circulation, lay with approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the entire school. 
Therefore as far as the mechanics of the 
library is concerned, the problem is 
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rather small. However in terms of 
building character, it means that 47 stu- 
dents are non-cooperative and if by 
working with them personally I can 
assist them to adapt themselves to their 
environment, to establish an equilibrium, 
to become good citizens I shall feel 
more than paid for the time required. 
I can do this by having them work with 
me but not by any 2c a day method. I 
am in favor of a penalty but a penalty 


having social, personal  significance— 
that is the crux of the school “fine” 
problem. 


In public libraries children are usually 
treated specially. Newark reduced the 
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fine to one cent and allowed installment 
payment. Another library allowed chil- 
dren 5e credit on a 25c fine or 2c if 
under that amount, for each time a 
book was returned on or before the date 
due until the debt was paid. Another 
library allowed the children to work off 
their fines. For adults a money fine is 
usually imposed and loss of library 
privileges results from non-payment. Un- 
til the survey is complete the exact 
situation will not be known. As men- 
tioned previously Katharine M. Stokes 
of Pennsylvania State College made a 
survey of 53 of the 69 land grant col- 
leges. The report follows. 


LAND GRANT COLLEGE FINES SURVEY 
Katharine M. Stokes * 


F the 69 Land Grant college and uni- 

versity libraries questioned about their 
present fine practices or the _ substitute 
measures they use to insure prompt return 
of books, 53 replied. The purpose of this 
survey is to find a solution other than fines 
for the overdue problem, or to simplify for 


greater efficiency the existing practices. The 
majority of the librarians questioned was 
overwhelmingly in favor of fines and felt 


that no other solution would be satisfactory. 
Only 4 reported that they had no fines 
system, one of them adding that the neces- 
sity of starting such a system was becom- 
ing apparent. Discipline by the librarian 
or the dean of the student body was the 
measure used instead of fines in each case, 
the discipline being suited to the require- 
ments of the individual problem. 


Cooperation with the Administration 

Cooperation with the dean, registrar, bur- 
sar, comptroller or treasurer of the institu- 
tion was reported by 41 libraries as_ their 
method of enforcing the payment of student 
fines. In some cases grades are held up, 
diplomas or credits refused, admission to 
classes or examinations denied until library 
records are cleared. 


Deposits 

A deposit specifically for library fines or a 
contingency or breakage fee for the student’s 
entire college career is reported by 11 libra- 
ries. This fee may vary from $1.00 to $10.00 
and fines are deducted from it as they are 
incurred or at the end of the semester or 
the end of the year. 


* Circulation librarian, Pennsylvania State College. 


Percentage Collected 

The average number of students having a 
fines record in a semester varied from 5000 
in a student body of 15,000 to 15 in a student 
body of 2500. The average amount of time 
spent daily on keeping fines records varied 
from 1 minute for a student body of 2500 
which incurred 150 fines to 3% hours for a 
student body of 3,864 which incurred 1100 


fines. Only 8 of the reporting libraries obtain 
100 per cent of the total fines incurred. One 
reports only 40 per cent collected, though 


100 per cent of the senior fines are obtained. 
A library which gets only 50 per cent of 
its total fines reports that 49 per cent of those 
lost are due to lack of cooperation on the 
part of the business offices of the institution 
The library of a small college reporting only 
a 5 per cent collection of fines attributes its 


95 per cent failure to the same cause. One 
library received 75 per cent of its fines, 
another 80 per cent; and others reporting 


range between 90 and 99 per cent. The main 
reason given for this failure to collect is 
that students have left college before the 
lengthy fines processes can be completed. 


Discount for Immediate Payment 

A practice which seems particularly desir- 
able as a saving of routine is giving a dis- 
count for cash payment at the desk when a 
fine is incurred. Three libraries reported 
this system, two giving a 50 per cent discount, 
the other 20 per cent. 


Recent Developments 

One library reports that henceforward a 
service charge of fifty cents is to be charged 
to all students by the Treasurer’s Office for 
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any fines turned over by the library for col- 
lection at the end of the semester. This 
penalty is expected to save much time and 
work which had to be spent on keeping rec- 
ords of fines long unpaid. 

Another library at the end of each month 
sends a list of all fines to the office of the 
Business Manager of the college, where they 
are entered on the students’ accounts and 
collected with other college bills. The libra- 
rian mentions “the new bookkeeping machine” 
which speeds up the regular routine of the 
business office so much that the extra work 
of handling the library fines is negligible. 

A similar plan is being attempted at another 
library where all student $1.00 or 
more are reported weekly to the Statistical 
Office of the university for collection by the 
Bursar. The punched card method’ with In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation 
equipment is used in the business offices of 
this institution, so the fine for each student is 


fines of 


reported on a separate Hollerith card which 
is uniform with all his other records and 
can be handled therefore very easily and 
rapidly. 


More on the Fines Problem 


To the Editor: 

Whenever a group of librarians gathers the 
topic for discussion is: and How to 
collect them.” Despite this lively interest on 
the part of librarians, I am inclined to feel the 
subject is comparatively unimportant. How- 
ever, I would like to discuss a point made in 
the October 1937 issue. 


“Fines 


I refer specifically to a sentence on Page 
137. “Can we not evolve a system for working 
off fines, or perhaps of temporary restriction 
GE ENP. «ov ctasen cows ns ?” It is the latter 
part of this statement which raises a question 
in my mind. not defeating our own 
purposes; namely that of encouraging students 
to become readers, when we restrict the priv- 
ilege of using the library? It is usually the 
poor reader who habitually keeps his book 
overtime. To restrict this child for even a 
few days, or in fact even to mention the with- 
drawal of library privileges may dampen his 
already too weak desire to read. Isn't it 
better to tell him that he owes a fine, opti- 
mistically hope he will pay it, and keep him 
coming to the library to draw books than to 
have him just give up the “library habit” en- 
tirely ? 


Are we 


I am much more interested in making 
readers than I am in collecting fines. 


1. G. W. Baehne 
in colleges and 
Press, 1935. 


method 
University 


Punched card 
Columbia 


(ed.) 
universities 
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A Seeming Necessity 

Two libraries report that they experimented 
with elimination of fines, one for a year, the 
other for six years; both found that fines 
had to be instituted again if books were to be 
returned in a reasonable length of time. 
Only 22 libraries approved of loss of priv- 
ileges as a means of enforcing payment of 


fines and most of these specified, “in bad 
cases.” One librarian suggested that a stu- 
dent might be allowed to work out his fine 


instead of paying it if the request for such 
an arrangement were not made on “a whole- 
sale scale.” The attitude of most of the 
reporting libraries coincided in general with 
that of one librarian, who writes: “If we 
could get it plainly put before the dumber 
ones that books can be renewed, that there is 
no use keeping a book forever, because you 
are scared of a fine, that the fine is added to 
the cost of the book, that we stop the fine if 
loss is reported, the reasons for fines, etc. 
etc., we might decrease the fines considerably 
as well as the wear and tear on the desk 
assistant. Very few would mind the removal 
of library privileges and those would prob- 
ably steal the books they want.” 


Some librarians present the argument that 
the collecting of fines causes unpleasant feel- 
ing between librarian and the student. Must 
this situation necessarily arise? I don’t be- 


lieve so. It is possible to tell a student tact- 
fully that he owes the library twenty-eight 
cents without antagonizing him. 

Is it possible for a student to work off 


his fine? Again I say, this is not possible. 
If a librarian wishes to keep a high standard 
of efficiency in the library it is absolutely 
impossible to have every and any student 
coming in to do some kind of work. To begin 
with, it is most impractical for a librarian 
to spend the time showing these people how 
to do the work. What work may these 
people be given? Shifting shelves, pasting 
books, mounting and clipping pictures, stamp 
magazines etc., simple enough tasks in them- 
selves, but have you ever inspected the finished 
work? The 


work I have seen accepted is 
not the kind I would like to see in my pic- 
ture files or elsewhere. To work in our 


school library 
ment. 

Why all the fuss about fines anyway? We 
do not collect or even attempt to collect 
all our fines, but I am not in the least worried 
about the situation. Does not a school library 
and librarian exist for bigger and more vital 
reasons? 


is a privilege and not a punish- 


DorotHEA I. GopFrEE, Librarian 
Junior High School Library 
Port Washington, N.Y. 








Why Discuss? 


By Elizabeth Thornton Turner * 


"THE Hunterdon County Library, now 
in its tenth year, has always had 
groups of people meeting together in- 
formally to consider books and reading. 
At first, these meetings:took the form 
of exhibits of books, with occasional im- 
promptu speeches, for teachers and par- 
ents. Simple refreshments were always 
served as a drawing card and as a way 
of breaking up the too stiff formality or 
shyness of our guests. 

For the first few years there was a 
two-county library association which met 
twice a year to consider more or less 
technical problems concerning the work 
at our library centers. At these meet- 
ings there were always guest speakers, 
preferably from other counties. Altho at 
times the meetings were broken up into 
smaller groups arranged according to 
special interests, the meetings as a whole 
were passive affairs for those attending. 
(At least, they seem so now!) It was ex- 
tremely difficult to get our custodians to 
express themselves. When we tried to 
introduce a roll call at which each one 
responded with “The most popular book 
of the year” or “The most interesting 
thing my library has done this year,” 
many stayed away because they felt in- 
capable of responding to even so slight a 
chance for self expression. 


Sharing O pinions 


The real change in our attitude toward 
meetings began with our fifth anniver- 
sary when the members of the library 
commission and the librarian called to- 
gether a group of custodians of library 
centers, members of local library com- 
mittees, and readers to discuss the li- 
brary’s progress during the past five 
years and ways of making our service 
more effective. At the outset, it was 
made clear that this was not to be the 
usual calling together for conventional 
bouquets for the county librarian and ex- 
pressions of gratitude on the part of the 
custodians. 


; * Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Fleming- 
on, N.j. 


The meeting began with a short ré- 
sumé of county library growth in the 
state and a brief statement of some of 
the library’s aims and accomplishments. 
The discussion which followed began at 
first timidly and at times too belligerently 
to discuss some of the library’s short- 
comings. We had not yet learned to 
share opinions with each other and the 
leader of the discussion had to constantly 
overstate first one position and then an- 
other to obtain any reaction from the 
audience. As the smoke of the battle 
gradually cleared away, the librarian 
began to discover that certain real con- 
tributions had been made by the audi- 
ence. They had suggested the forming 
of a Hunterdon County Library Asso- 
ciation to meet for further consideration 
of library problems not more than twice 
a year, and the use of more widespread 
publicity by the county library. How- 
ever, their most important discovery was 
the fun of meeting together to share 
opinions on real live issues with the pos- 
sibility of actual results. This, in the 
opinion of the librarian, is the key to 
whatever success has been achieved. 
Real, not phantom, issues must be dis- 
cussed and the findings of the group 
must be seriously considered but never 
exploited by the governing body. 

The Hunterdon County Library Asso- 
ciation was formed the following spring 
with a Chairman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and an Executive Board composed of 
three elected members from different 
sections of the county, one member of 
the library commission selected by the 
chairman, and the county librarian. 


At the meetings, which are held twice 
a year, such matters of vital concern 
have been considered as: ways in which 
local library centers may obtain support ; 
what we want from book reviewers and 
the part the librarian must play as critic 
in selecting books; the social value of 
discussion; and ways in which high 
schools and county library centers can 
work more closely together in the in 
terests of young people’s reading. ‘ On 
several occasions guest speakers who 
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A LIBRARY FORUM GROUP, JOHN TOMAN BRANCH, CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


know the beauty as well as the hardships 
of country life have talked informally to 
the group. Robert Frost read his poems 
to a delighted audience of nearly five 
hundred farm and village people who 
were for the most part unfamiliar with 
his poetry but who found a mutual 
understanding of rural life. Carl C. 
Taylor talked to them about the stabiliz- 
ing of rural life. At one meeting, a re- 
tired professor of Latin and Greek talked 
simply with them about the Greek zest 
for life and its implications for our own 
times. At another, Eduard C. Lindeman 
shared with them his interest in the ideas 
of Emerson and Thoreau. 


Getting People to Talk 


In the early days of the organization, 
we were still doubtful of always getting 
good talk and usually asked about a half 
dozen known articulates to act as start- 
ers. These varied with the subject under 
consideration but were always local 
people and usually those intimately con- 
nected with rural life. The starters usu- 
ally met for luncheon or dinner with the 
discussion leader and the county libra- 
rian so that they would feel better ac- 
quainted and in the mood for good talk. 
Only once, however, were they ever 


seated before the audience in conven- 
tional panel formation, as we feel the 
panel to be an essentially false set up. 
Usually they remained scattered among 
the audience but were known to the 
leader and ready to enter into the dis- 
cussion. 

Gradually, the members have become 
so used to taking part that there is no 
need for this special group and the dis- 
cussions open cold, as theatrical people 
would say. Always, however, the sub- 
ject chosen is one of vital concern to the 
audience and to the county library and it 
discussed. The County Library 
never arranges these meetings with set 
ideas to be put across. Our hope rather 
is to obtain from the group a consensus 
of opinion from which the County Li- 
brary may obtain a basis for further pro- 
cedure. As this is the case, it can be 
seen that even when there is a selected 
panel, there can never be any prearranged 
discussion, as it would inevitably be 
sensed by the audience and so destroy 
the free flowing of ideas. By this simple 
method, we have been able to get results 
which far exceed anything we might 
have planned or engineered. The group 
consensus of opinion is always better 
than the individual judgment of any one 
person, no matter how expert he may be. 


iS SO 
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By this we do not mean that the libra- 
rian should not always have a definite 
goal in mind. It is difficult to put such 
things into words. It might be said that, 
roughly speaking, the general goal of the 
Hunterdon County Library is to do 
whatever possible to help the citizens of 
the county to become fully aware of all 
those things which will enable them to 
make life as rich and full as possible for 
themselves in every way. 

About three years ago the librarian 
began to sense the need of a closer con- 
nection with people and books. The sug- 
gestion of more publicity had been met 
by a five hundred word column in four 
county weeklies which discussed, very in- 
formally, new and old books and county 
library activities. Whenever possible, 
these articles were written by local farm- 
ers, doctors, housewives, etc. Most of 
them were unusually busy people but 
they invariably reported a good time in 
the doing. The problem usually is to find 
the right books for people to review! 

Book exhibits were carried to all 
kind of countywide meetings—Pomona 
Grange, farm and poultry meetings, 
flower shows, P.T.A.’s, the County Fair. 


Talking About Books 


Sut it seemed to the county librarian 
that there would be a mutual gain if 
ideas about books could be shared more 
often in groups. A meeting was there- 
fore called of about twenty-five teachers 
and parents and the suggestion made 
that we meet once a month to discuss 
children’s books. The group was enthu- 
siastic about meeting but objected to 
limiting the books to juveniles. Then 
and there was instituted a discussion of 
any books which members had read and 
wished to talk about. From it has grown 
our whole book discussion program. 

The procedure is simple. Everyone 
comes prepared to discuss some book to 
which he has had strong reactions. 
When the group is assembled in a circle, 
the county librarian, who is _ leader, 
passes out slips on six of which are num- 
bers one to six. Those who draw num- 
bers know they will be the starters in 
tonight’s discussion. The county libra- 
rian calls the numbers in rotation and 
the talk is on. There are a few simple 
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rules. Everyone who wishes to speak 
must talk to the group as a whole, not to 
his next neighbor. The starter discusses 
the idea underlying the book and his re- 
action to it, rather than the plot or style. 
Since it is a discussion of ideas, every- 
one may take part whether he has read 
the book or not. Sometimes the subject 
or the way it is presented makes such a 
strong impression every other book dis- 
cussed that evening is considered in rela- 
tion to it. This makes the most thrilling 
of all discussions and usually happens 
only once or twice a year. There is no 
subject which cannot be discussed if the 
group is willing to talk about it. In the 
two years in which this group has been 
meeting, thru the books that they have 
selected and read, discussion has ranged 
from psychology and philosophy to poli- 
tics and economics. Always, however, 
the local as well as the broader aspects 
of the subject are touched on. Talk flows 
more easily if there are not more than 
fifteen present but we have had as many 
as twenty-five. 

Since we do not wish any group to be 
too large, there were three book discus- 
sion groups last winter, held in various 
parts of the county each month. In addi- 
tion, two members started a group in 
their own community. In each instance, 
the group is composed of people of both 
sexes, all ages and tastes and_back- 
grounds, who live in a radius of say ten 
miles of the place where the meeting is 
held. Most of the talking is done by the 
group. The librarian leader takes part 
usually as a regular member of the 
group. She acts as leader only to call 
the next number when the talk is dying 
or where there is difficulty in getting 
underway. She is seated in the circle as 
a member, never apart as leader. 

From this simple beginning other 
groups have been formed. One grew 
from the interest of several members in 
a discussion of Lin Yutang’s My Coun- 
try and my People and the similarity of 
some Chinese ideas to the Greek. It was 
felt that too little was known about 
Greek philosophy. A special meeting of 
the Hunterdon County Library Associa- 
tion was then called at which a retired 
professor of Latin and Greek discussed 
with the group the Greek zest for life 
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and its implications for us. This still was 
not enough for a few and it was decided 
to meet for dinner twice a month and 
read aloud and discuss Plato’s Republic. 
This was done with a great deal of 
pleasure and this group now plans to 
read De Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America during the coming winter. 

Another group was formed thru the 
informal discussion of the county libra- 
rian with the State Grange Lecturer of 
ways of making talk more alive at 
Grange meetings and more closely related 
to farm problems. He was enthusiastic 
and immediately announced the forming 
of a group of Grange lecturers and mas- 
ters to study the situation. 

At its first meeting in January 1935, 
this group decided that it must first learn 
to discuss before it could attempt to lead 
discussion. Jt Can’t Happen Here, by 
Sinclair Lewis, was chosen as the basis 
for the first discussidn and was read by 
nearly every member before the meeting. 
This led to a study of dictator forms of 
government with Buell’s New Govern- 
ments of Europe and Russell’s Four 
Patterns of Revolution as a basis. The 
group then decided it believed not in 
regimentation but in education for plan- 
ning. It was decided to spend the winter 
of 1936-37 studying and discussing co- 
operatives as related to farm needs. 

The study was begun with a survey 
of local cooperatives. A representative 
from each outlined its work and objec- 
tives. This was followed by keen open 
discussion and the reading of many pam- 
phlets and books on cooperatives. Guest 
speakers familiar with many types of 
cooperatives followed. We learned about 
credit unions, consumer cooperatives, 
what is happening in Nova Scotia, Scan- 
dinavia, and England. There was oppo- 
sition from the local press and from re- 
tail store owners. Altho no cooperative 
has been formed as a result of this study, 
the group as a whole is much more in- 
telligent about the whole idea and has 
learned how to share opinions in the pro- 
cess. 


The group has now decided to turn 
once more to its original intention of 
learning to lead discussion. For this 
purpose, it has decided to use the new 
Department of Agriculture Discussion 
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Pamphlets as a basis for the discussion. 
These will be used during the winter of 
1937-38. It is hoped that members will 
carry back what they have learned to 
their local groups. Altho at times there 
have been as many as fifty in this group, 
the steady nucleus is about a dozen, of 
which seven are farmers, three farmer 
wives and two county rural workers. 


New Directions 


Discussion plans for 1937-38 are turn- 
ing in some new directions. One of the 
young people’s clubs of the county has 
asked for the leadership of the county 
librarian during the coming year. Plans 
are also underway to attempt once more 
to revive study groups in local P.T.A.’s 
and we have been asked to stage a model 
discussion at the fall County Council 
meeting, using books dealing with rela- 
tionships between parents and children 
as a basis. 

Two criticisms are often made by li- 
brarians of our discussion groups, 
neither of which seems to us to be valid. 
One is that we reach such a small group 
of people it is hardly worth our while. 
This is belied by the facts. Altho we 
find small groups are better for discus- 
sion purposes, our activities now cover 
such widely different areas few members 
belong to more than one group. And, 
especially with the Hunterdon County 
Librarian Association, but true in a lesser 
degree with all our groups, members are 
usually so interested and so unsatisfied 
with the relatively small amount of time 
(usually an hour and a half) allotted to 
the subject under discussion that they are 
prone to continue it with whomever they 
come in contact in the next few days 
In this way, we reach many times the 
number of people who actually come to 
our meetings. 

The other criticism is that members of 
the groups were already over-articulate 
and would talk under any circumstances 
without any stimulus from us. One of 
the most exciting results of our discus- 
sion groups has been the steady and con- 
tinuing growth of members of the groups 
in their ability to share ideas with others 
and to translate at least some of their 
opinions into social action in the com- 
munities in which they live. 








WPA Library Projects 
By Ellen S. Woodward * 


PPROXIMATELY one-third of the popu- 
lation of America is without any reason- 
able sort of public library service. 

Attention was called to this fact in “A 
Suggested Program for Action” by the Amer- 
ican Library Association at a council meeting 
held in Richmond, Virginia, May 11, 1936. 

It was this recognition of the need not only 
for the maintenance of facilities already ex- 
isting, but for expanded library service, that 
led to the establishment of Works Progress 
Administration library projects. These proj- 
ects, which employ approximately 14,500 needy 
people, are in operation in 45 States, in New 
York City, and in the District of Columbia. 
Their operation is one of the outstanding 
functions of the Division of Women’s and 
Professional Projects of the WPA. 

All Works Progress Administration proj- 
ects are sponsored by public tax-supported 


bodies. Originating in the states, they repre- 
sent what the communities desire and request. 
Library projects are sponsored by public 
library commissions or by boards of educa- 
tion, whose current budgets do not permit 
the performance of the work concerned with- 
out Federal assistance... The WPA pays the 
wages of the needy workers on these proj- 
ects. Where such workers already were ex- 
perienced in library work they were and are 
placed in charge of projects. Many others, 
with no experience in the field have been 
given valuable training. 

The services rendered to communities by 
WPA library projects cover library extension, 
book repair, and book cataloging and index- 
ing. As a result of the program hundreds 
of communities now enjoy a library service 
which they never before had. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


Under the WPA Library Extension pro- 
gram, approximately 2300 new libraries have 
been established, whereby reading facilities are 
furnished to communities which were without 
such service. Over 3400 reading rooms have 
been established in libraries that already ex- 
isted. Over 5800 traveling libraries are render- 
ing additional services by taking reading 
materials to residents in sparsely settled rural 
areas. 


In the distribution of books and magazines, 
it is sometimes necessary for a library worker 
to go on horseback and follow a difficult 
mountain trail. On February 1, 1938, WPA 
packhorse libraries employed 232 workers in 
15 counties of Kentucky. One of these pack- 
horse libraries, sponsored by the Whitley 
County Board of Education, operates with 
headquarters in the courthouse at Williams- 
burg, Ky. Each of the four packhorse car- 
riers, after collecting her books and other 
literature from the main center at Williams- 
burg, travels into the mountains, appearing 
regularly at designated sub-centers—country 
schools (when the rural mountain schools are 
open) ; churches, or country stores. As many 
as 32 mountaineers have been found waiting 
at a sub-center for the packhorse carrier. 
In all, approximately 800 families or at least 
5,200 individuals in the mountains of Whitley 
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County alone avail themselves of the pack- 
horse library service. 

In one county in Mississippi, a Works Prog- 
ress Administration library worker has plied 
a houseboat along the Yazoo River, distribut- 
ing reading material of various descriptions 
to residents of communities inaccessible to 
highways. 

Iowa is one of the States in which the 
WPA is operating a motor vehicle library 
service thruout certain towns where branch 
libraries were closed several years ago be- 
cause of lack of funds. The WPA has also 
made possible the Dubuque Traveling Li- 
brary project, which services the rural schools 
with books needed by the pupils, but which 
the school boards are financially unable to 
provide. 


600 Centers in South Carolina 


In South Carolina books are circulated to 
rural and village families from about 600 
centers. A WPA library is now in operation 
at St. Matthews, a small town in Calhoun 
County which for ten years prior to the in- 
auguration of the WPA had entirely lacked 
free public library service. This WPA li- 
brary today serves 1,073 people. The travel- 


ing librarian drives a truck 50 miles a day, 
four days a week, distributing books and 
magazines to such sub-centers as rural schools, 
country stores and private homes. 











SCENES FROM LIFE WITH THE W.P.A. 
(Above) A Kentucky mountain woman is here shown enjoying a book brought 
WPA pack horse librarian. 
(Below) Interior view of a WPA library bookmobile in Clark County, Ohio. 
WPA librarian is being assisted by the driver of the bookmobile. 
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In 1934, about 65 per cent of the people of 
Kent County, Mich. were reported to be 
without library facilities. As a result of the 
WPA library extension service, the county 
now has 22 library stations, with a circulation 
of about 2700 books a month. These sta- 
tions service thirty rural schools. Because 
of the increased public demand for library 
service since the initiation of the WPA proj- 
ects, the township of Caledonia, Mich., re- 
cently voted maintenance expenses for a li- 
brary, and the Kent County Supervisors voted 
unanimously to create a County Library. 

In 1934, only one cent per person was 
allowed for public library service in Arkansas. 
During 1936, 130 WPA Library projects 
served an estimated population of 190,000 per- 
sons—nearly all of them in the rural areas. 
On these projects alone, there was a circula- 
tion of 684,561 books, altho the total number 
of volumes available for loan was only 122,838. 
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At the same time the loans of magazines 
amounted to 81,673. 

The Arkansas legislature has recently appro- 
priated $100,000 for library services for the 
people of the state during the next two years. 
The Governor, the Chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and the Chairman of the 
Arkansas State Library Commission all 
state that this recognition came as a definite 
result of the Federal Work Program. 

A WPA state-wide project in Ohio has 
made possible a circulation of some 70,000 
books and magazines to approximately 300 
back country centers in the State. A WPA 
carrier who operates out from West Union, 
the county seat of Adams County, follows a 
route where many of’ the roads are little 


more than wagon trails. During bad 
weather she is forced to change from her 
flivver, throw her books in a sack, and 


mount the saddle of her pony to ford the 
creeks and reach the one-room schoolhouses. 


BOOK REPAIR AND CATALOGING 


The Book Repair projects, while giving em- 
ployment to needy economic heads of families, 
are saving public schools and public libraries 
thruout the country thousands of dollars thru 
the reconditioning of books which have be- 
come too dilapidated for use. 

In Louisiana many libraries, which world 
have been abandoned for lack of: funds, 
have been revived thru WPA assistance. In 
many communities the books in the libraries 
were in very bad condition and the expense 
associated with the repair and rebinding of 
the volumes was prohibitive because of the 
straitened finances of the Boards of Edu- 
cation and the Public Library Commissions 
concerned. In other parishes the libraries 
had received no new books in many months, 
and the public had lost interest in the old 
ones. The WPA library project has rem- 
edied much of this thru a program of repair 
and restoration of the volumes on hand and 
a campaign for the inducement of donations 
of new books. 

Books written in Braille are being repaired 
on WPA projects in Louisiana and other 
states and are being circulated among many 
blind readers. 

A project, asked for and sponsored by the 
Oakland, Calif., Public Library, covers the 
alphabetizing, arranging, collecting, binding, 


lettering, cataloging and shelving of thousands 
of books, booklets, documents, reports, news- 
papers and volumes of various descriptions. 
Work of the project is designed to put these 
valuable materials in convenient form, to pre- 
serve them in the best condition possible and 
make them readily available for public use. 


Thousands of text and library books have 
been completely reconditioned on WPA proj- 
ects in Kent County, Mich., at a material cost 
of about 7% cents a volume, or a total of 


$975.00. Replacement cost of the books 
mended would have been approximately 
$13,000. 

Thousands of volumes have been com- 


pletely renovated by WPA workers for the 
public schools and public libraries of North 
Dakota at an estimated cost of five cents 
per volume for materials. 

By February 1, 1938, the total number of 
books reconditioned by WPA _ workers for 
public schools and public libraries had reached 
29,855,417 volumes. A _ total of 18,272,529 
volumes had been cataloged. 

Thru the reconditioning and return to cir- 
culation of many thousands of damaged books 
and the extension of library service to com- 
munities where no such service existed, the 
WPA is making a contribution to our mate- 
rial life, the value of which appears to be 
universally recognized by interested public 
authorities. 

Because of the satisfactory results obtained 
from the library projects, certain counties in 
various States which already have an enabling 
law are planning to continue thru their own 
efforts the work now being done. It has been 
noted also that certain other counties, which 
do not at this time have such a law, are laying 
plans for legal action which will enable them 
to establish permanent tax-supported libraries 
when funds become available. 











A Premature Profession? 
By Irve William Zink * 


HE evaluation of a librarian’s duties is at 
present a topic of much interest to libra- 


rians. This question involves a recognition 
and a segregation of the many activities of 
library routine, a grouping of the library 
workers into definite grades with prede- 


termined qualifications, and an attempt to de- 
termine which grades of workers are best 
fitted to perform the several duties. On the 
surface this would seem to be an innocuous 
form of questionaire, one which any librarian 
could fill out in from five to ten minutes; 
actually the surface, like the visible portion of 
an iceberg, is only a small fraction of the 
whole. The professional status of librarians is 
involved in this topic, and the danger lies, 
first, in the fact that rationalization or self- 
justification, rather than cold logic, prompts 
the evaluation and, second, in the fact that this 
is fitting the person to the work rather than 
the work to the person 

We have been asserting for some time that 
We have been stating 
vehemence 


ours is a profession. 
this with a bland 
(depending upon the individual) that camou- 
flages the possibility that this may be either 
only a defense mechanism or a form of Coué 
program by which repeated propaganda to 
others eventuates in a self-induced belief in 
our own assertions. What is the result of our 
self-aggrandizement, i.c., how do we rate as a 
profession? 

Let us use three criteria for a comparison 
There are others, but these will suffice. First 
we shall mention salaries. Many of you have 
read the recent articles on librarians’ salaries. 
If you haven't it will be sufficient to compare 
your own salary with that of teachers in your 
community. There is no need to dwell on this 
point, it has been brought to the attention of 
librarians quite frequently in recent months, so 
with a slight shudder let us pass on, remem- 
bering that we do not rank with other pro- 
fessions on this phase of comparison. 

We appear to better advantage when we 
consider education. We shall probably all 
admit that doctors and lawyers require more 
formal education than librarians, altho only 
slightly more so in the legal profession; we 
realize that the average teacher can obtain a 
position with less formal education than the 
trained librarian possesses. (However a check 
of your own community will most likely reveal 
to you that the annual salaries of teachers are 
greater than that of librarians, even though 
the work year is approximately two months 
shorter for the former.) In education, then, 
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assurance or a 


we are about on a par with the other profes- 
sions. To those librarians who console them- 
selves with this thought the advice is given to 
nourish it well since there is no other. 

Consider, finally, the question of prestige. 
This point partakes in some degree of the 
preceding two, and, in a greater degree, in the 
question of librarians’ duties. It may be 
deemed somewhat similar to iconoclasm to 
suggest that here, too, the other professions 
have the advantage of us, but many librarians 
will admit that this is true. Prestige depends 
much upon financial success or skills, in both 
of which we are, or, what amounts to the same 
thing with the general public, seem to be lack- 
ing. This situation evolves from the personnel 
of the library staff. We are all familiar with 
the accusation of librarians’ haughtiness in re- 
lations with patrons, a charge which, where 
justified, must perforce contribute to a deroga- 
tion of our skills. However, we have not 
usually considered the possibility that our per- 
sonnel arrangement into various staff grada- 
tions is also a factor. One enters a doctor’s 
office with the expectation of getting a doc- 
tor’s advice, not the advice of not-quite-a 
doctor, or one-half-a doctor, or doctor’s office 
boy. This expectation in a similar form holds 
true in dealing with other professions, but it 
is not feasible when one enters a library. 

This plight is due entirely to our own con- 
servatism. Library ‘staffs, like the well-known 
Topsy, just growed, and of course the easiest 
thing to do is to go along as we are. Never- 
theless if we wish librarianship to become a 
real profession we must alter for the better 
the status quo. This could be done by gradu- 
ally eliminating the various grades of library 
workers. This means that all positions now 
held by professional librarians should be filled, 
as they are vacated, by professional librarians. 
All positions now held by library workers in 
the various classifications below professional 
standing should be filled, as they are vacated, 
by pages. This plan has an added attraction 
in that librarians’ salaries could be increased 
without increasing the budget. 

Library administration in all its ramifications 
must be handled by a professional librarian. 
Also cataloging and classification, in the pure 
sense; book selection; library publicity, includ- 
ing book lists and bibliographies; and refer- 
ence work are all most competently handled by 
a professional librarian. All other library 
work is routine that could be conducted by 
This appears to be a radical statement ; 
However it is sug- 


pages. 
certainly it is dogmatic. 
(Continued on page 523) 
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Recent Juvenile Series and Sequels 
By Eloise Rue * 


Midsummer 
Midwinter 


Mehitable 
Silver Tarn 
Toto and the Gift 


Judith Lankester 
House of Her Own 
Off to Philadelphia 


Susanna and Tristram 
Road to Carolina 


No School Tomorrow 
School Keeps Today 


Thunder Boy 
Panther Magic 


Judy of York Hill 
Judy’s Prefect Year 


Garram the Hunter 
Garram the Chief 


Bob Thorpe, Sky Fighter with the 
Lafayette tag | Corps 
Bob Thorpe, Sky Fighter in Italy 


Five Children 
Phoenix and the Carpet 
Story of the Amulet 


Treasure Seekers 
Would-be-goods 
New Treasure Seekers 


To and Again 

More To and Again 
Freddy, the Detective 
Story of Freginald 


Flight of the Heron 
Gleam in the North 
Dark Mile 


Arnold’s Little Brother 
Archer and the Prophet 


Brothers and Sisters 
Friends and Cousins 


Silver Bear 
Chinese Kitten 


Three Gates 
Polly’s Shop 


Adventures of Jungle John 
Further Adventures of Jungle John 


Pueblo Boy 
Pueblo Girl 
Lazaro in the Pueblos 
Fight for the Pueblo 


Wild Cat Ridge 
Timber Trail 

Eagle Clift 

Marsh Island Mystery 
Rogues on Red Hill 


Indian Brother 
Scalp Hunters 


Stephen the Valiant 
Peter 


Gauntlet of Dunmore 
Honor of Dunmore 
Red Rose of Dunmore 


Marty Lu 
Marty Lu’s Treasure 


Adventures of Arnold Adair 
Arnold Adair with the English Aces 


Hat-Tub Tale 
Mr. Nip and Mr. Tuck 


Evanston, IIl., 


EVANS 
EYTON 


FOX 


GARDINER & 
OSBORNE 

GOVAN 

GRANT 

GREY 

HALL 

HAMSUN 


HARPER 


HASKELL 


HESS 


HILL 


HILLES 
HOOKER 
JAMES 
JORDAN 


JUSTUS 


KAUFFMAN 


KELLY 


KEMPTON 
LOFTING 


LOFTING 


Araminta 
Jerome Anthony 


Kullu of the Carts 
Kullu and the Elephant 


Mountain Girl 
Mountain Girl Comes Home 
Lona of Hollybush Creek 


Father Goes a-Whaling 
Good Wind and Good Water 


Those Plummer Children 
Judy and Chris 


Half-Deck 
Consigned to Davy Jones 


Rolling Wheels 
Hills of Gold 


College on Horseback 
Back to Buckeye 


Norwegian Farm 
Norwegian Family 


Siberian Gold 

His Excellency and Peter 
Kubrik the Outlaw o.p. 1936 
Red Sky 


Katrinka 

Katrinka Grows Up 
Peter, Katrinka’s Brother 
Peggy Keeps House 


Buckaroo 
Mounted Falcon 
House of Many Tongues 


Charlie and His Kitten Topsy 
Charlie and His Puppy Bingo 
Charlie and His Coast Guards 
Charlie and the Surprise House 
Charlie and his Friends 


Mile of Freedom 

Cowboy Holiday 

Cricket 

Civilizing Cricket 

Uncle Bill 

In the Saddle with Uncle Bill 


Tuckaway House 
Tuckaway Twins 


Peter Pocket 

Peter Pocket’s Luck 
Bound in one as Peter 
Book 


Pocket’s 


Rowntree Chronicles 
Ranger of the Susquehannock 
Spanish Dollars 
** *Seventy-Six” 
Overland Trail 


Golden Star of Halich 

Trumpeter of Krakow 

Blacksmith of Vilno 
A trilogy of Polish history sto 
ries, but not sequels. Arranged 
here in chronological order 


Loot of the Flying Dragon 
Dragon’s Thunder 


Story of Mrs. Tubbs 
Tommy and Tilly and Mrs. Tubbs 


Story of Dr. Dolittle 
Voyages of Dr. Dolittle 
Dr. Dolittle’s Post Office 
Dr. Dolittle’s Circus 

Dr. Dolittle’s Zoo 

Dr. Dolittle’s Caravan 
Dr. Dolittle’s Garden 
Dr. Dolittle in the Moon 
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Turf-Cutter’s Donkey 


Donkey Goes Visiting 


Billy Barnicoat 
Count Billy 


Cedric the Forester 
The Torch Bearers 
Midnight Folk 

Box of Delights 
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Little Lucia 

Little Lucia and her Puppy 
Little Lucia’s Island Camp 
Little Lucia’s School 


Downright Dencey 
Beckoning Road 


Smuggler’s Luck 
You Fight for Treasure 


No Surrender 
Amarantha Gay, M.D. 
Calico Ball 


Treasure Island 





MEANS Candle in the Mist 
Ranch and Ring 
Bowlful of Stars 
MILLER Hidden People 
In the Tiger’s Lair 
MILNE Winnie the Pooh 
House at Pooh Corner 
MOON Chi-Wee 
Chi-Wee and Loki 
Runaway Papoose 
MOON Magic Trail 
Missing Katchina 


NORDHOFF Pearl Lagoon 
Derelict 


Falcons of France 


ORTON Prince and Rover of Cloverfield 
Farm 
tobby of Cloverfield Farm 
Summer at Cloverfield Farm 
Wirter at Cloverfield Farm 
PEASE Tattooed Man 


Jinx Ship 
Ship Without a Crew 
Wind in the Rigging 
RANSOME Swallows and Amazons 
Swallowdale 
Peter Duck 
Winter Holiday 
Coot Club ; 
Pigeon Post 


A Premature 


(Continued from page 521) 
gested that the statement be checked by a 
capable committee composed of librarians, the 
majority of whom are administrators, which 
will either prove the truth of the assertion or 
find the above list of duties incomplete. 

The emphasis on administrators is necessary 
since it is only natural that librarians who do 
circulation, reserve, and similar forms of li- 
brary work will, as mentioned above, attack this 
problem with an attitude of self-justification 
rather than logic. It is not consistent with 
human nature to expect one to admit that his 
work could be satisfactorily managed by an- 
other whose attainments would be less than, 
and whose salary would be one-half of his 
own. 


CALAHAN Back to Treasure Island 
TERHUNE Lad: a Do 
Further Adventures of Lad 
Lad of Sunnybank 
TOLMAN Jim Spurling, Fisherman 
Jim Spurling, Millman 
Jim Spurling, Leader 
Jim Spurling, Trawler 
TOUSEY Cowboy Tommy 
Cowboy Tommy’s Roundup 
Also comes bound in one 
VAN DOREN Dick and Tom; Tales of Two Ponies 
Dick and Tom in Town 
WASSON Nancy 
Miss Nancy Prentiss 
Nancy Sails 
WHITE Blue Aunt 
Strange Year 
WHITE Tony 


Joan Morse 


WILDER Little House in the Big Woods 


Little House on the Prairie 


Skitter Cat 
Skitter Cat and Little Boy 
Skitter Cat and Major 
Skitter and Skeet 

| 


What Happened to Inger Johanne 
Inger Johanne’s Lively Doings 


YOUMANS 


ZWILGMEYER 


Profession ? 


It will be recognized that there is incor- 
porated in this plan no suggestion of an action 
which would endanger the retention of a posi- 
tion of any present library worker. Replace- 
ment, by pages, of library workers below the 
professional rank would be only upon the vol- 
untary relinquishment of the positions by the 
incumbents. Assuredly it would be a long 
time—perhaps 15 to 20 years—before this plan 
would reach its fruition, but eventually libra- 
rianship would rank with other professions on 
the points of salaries and prestige. Those who 
wish to have a real profession will perhaps 
think this too long a time to wait, and will be 
eager to initiate some such program at once. 
However, a group which has waited for sixty 
years needs no tutoring in patience. 








Boys’ Preparatory School Libraries 
By Harold D. Jones * 


HE data presented here are the result of 

a questionnaire sent to 115 preparatory 
schools for boys.’ Ninety-four answers were 
received, most of them complete or nearly so. 
With but a few exceptions, all the schools 
chosen serve more than a purely local clien- 
tele. A large proportion of the graduating 
classes of all the schools studied enter col- 
lege each year. Sixty-three of the schools 
studied are in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. In all, schools in twenty-two 
states are represented. 

With regard to the number of pupils at- 
tending, the schools ranged in size from 
twenty students to seven hundred. For the 
sake of making comparisons, and to allow 
for the difference in library conditions de- 
pendent upon the number of students and 
amount of income, the schools have been 
divided into three groups according to size, 
and given an alphabetical symbol for the 
sake of brevity in referring to them in this 
study. 

Group A consists of 38 schools having from 
20 to 148 boys. The middle, or B, group con- 
sists of 30 schools ranging in enrollment from 
152 to 250 students. In Group C the range 
is from 255 to 700 boys in 26 schools. 

In the 38 schools in Group A, representing 
the smallest schools, 36 have school libraries. 
Of the remaining two, one is about to organ- 
ize a library, aided by the parents of the 
students in the last graduating class. The 
students of the other have full access to the 
library of Dartmouth College, and the ad- 
ministration does not, apparently, feel the 
need of a separate library within the school. 

Three of the 30 schools comprising the B, 
or middle group, have no libraries of their 
own. One of these is housed within the 
building of a university and employs the 
facilities of its library. The remaining school 
having no library of its own, sends its stu- 
dents to the Boston Public Library. 

In the C Group, made up of the 26 largest 
schools, only one institution has no library 
of its own. The students here use a _ uni- 
versity and several town libraries. The 
school, however, does provide a small col- 
lection of books, used mainly in connection 
with work in English. 

Several schools in each group mention the 
use of community libraries in addition to 
their own facilities. 





* Librarian, The Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 
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Lawrenceville School. 


Librarians 


Not every school having a library employs 
a full or part-time librarian or _ teacher- 
librarian. Still fewer are those schools em- 
ploying librarians with professional training 
or the equivalent in library experience. The 
need for a full time, professional librarian 
is, however, felt by a number of headmasters. 
Several state that the employment of a 
librarian is planned when school income in- 
creases. The chief obstacle is lack of funds, 
according to replies from many headmasters. 
The data concerning the employment of li- 
brarians are summarized in the following 


table. 
Group TOTAL 
i BY 

1. Schools employing full-time li- 

DOGG os nt nd cxcnceds ides 3 6 14 23 
2. Employing full-time profession- 

ally trained librarian ........ 1 3 8 12 
3. Employing full-time non-profes 

sional librarian iwtitesieaxs @ 3 ¢ 11 
4. Employing full-time profession- 

ally trained teacher-librarian . 2 2 
5. Having part-time professional 

DE “ccdcd pace pene «e anes 1 6 2 ) 
6. In which library is supervised 

by one or more masters ...... 20 12 $ 36 
7. Supervised by member of cleri- 

C0 GE dca cktdenataxeanas's 4 2 3 
8. One or more student librarians 

Me CN nic udenccdtaene re 2 1 3 
D. Tee BONERS aces us chee ise 6 1 7 


Four Group C schools employ more than 
one full time librarian. One school which 
has a book collection of 42,000 volumes em- 
ploys five staff members, three having library 
school degrees. Of the other two one has 
a college degree and both have had long ex- 
perience in library work. Another school 
has a staff of four. 


Books 


Unfortunately no qualitative standards now 
exist by which one can measure the intrinsic 
usefulness of the books in a collection. The 
questionnaire, on which the data here pre- 
sented are based, did not inquire concerning 


the methods of selecting books for the 
library—whether any use is made of the 
various aids with which librarians are 


familiar, or whether any definite methods 
or policies of selection are pursued, particu- 
larly in libraries having no professional super- 
vision. A number of headmasters of smaller 
schools stated that books were purchased “as 
needed,” or at the request of faculty mem- 
bers. One Group A and one Group B library 
mention augmenting their collections thru 
loans from public libraries. 
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all three 
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Quantitatively, the libraries 1 


groups are on the average well 
standard which calls for 
books per student. In the 27 schools answer- 
ing this question in the A group, the smallest 
collection numbered 400 books in 
having 50 students, and the largest numbered 
9000 in a having 120 students. (It 
is noteworthy that the books in this school 
are housed in a separate library building, 
presented as a memorial by the members of 
a graduating class.) The average number of 
books in the libraries of this group was 2,790. 
In the 22 schools of the middle, or B, 
group answering this question, the smallest 
collection, numbering 500 
a school having 225 students. 
collection, numbering 13,800 volumes, 
in a school having 196 students. The 
age number in libraries of this group which 
answered the question was 4,400 volumes. 


from six to ten 


a school 


school 


was in 
largest 
was 
aver- 


volumes, 


The 


Twenty-two of the twenty-five schools hav- 
ing libraries in group C answered this ques- 
tion. The smallest collection numbered 2,800 
volumes in a school having 255 students. The 
largest consisted of 42,000 volumes in a school 
having 688 boys. The number of 
volumes in the libraries of this group which 


answered the question was 10,424 


average 


Library Instruction 
asked to 


formal 


indicate in 
instruction 


Headmasters were 
their replies how much 
is given students in the use of the library, 


Librarians, 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 


and, if none is given, how this need is met. 
In most schools no well developed schedule 
of library instruction is followed. Individual 
assistance by the master who happens to be 
in charge of the library is the method most 
frequently followed. In all but a very few 
schools, however, which employ a professional 
librarian, some formal course is presented. 


Type of instruction Grove Tora. 
A’ Ss’ C 
i... Eee eee a 
Lecture at beginning of term... 4 4 2 10 
Lecture-demonstration to new stu 
GN Sacettcee eins ieicicatcss 5 > 2 ae 
Classroom instruction ....... sos 6&6 
Informal guidance ......... a £2.46 2 
Instruction at public library 20 0 2 
No instruction given .......... a ae 6 
et QUOURNOE sce cdhewadines ams 6 2 4 12 
Casual individual assistance was cited as 


a means of supplementing other methods of 
instruction by several schools 


The Life of the School 


Our final question, directed to headmasters, 
was worded as follows: “In general what 
do you consider to be the chief contributions 
which the library makes to the life of your 
school ?” 

No summary can do full justice to the 
provocative answers to this question. Cor- 
relation and enrichment of the work of the 
classroom was given most frequently as the 


contribution of the school library. 


main 


(Continued on page 528) 








Make the Bulletin Boards Interesting 


By Harriet G. Brown * 


ie our library, there are a number of bulle- 
tin boards. Some are in the large room 
on the upper floor which has been set aside 
for Reserved Books. These are for the pro- 
fessors of the various departments. On them 
one may find class assignments, special read- 
ing lists, and clippings from periodicals. 

In the Periodical Room is a bulletin board 
designed especially for students, though, now 
and then, a faculty member makes a welcome 
contribution. At the top of the board is a 
piece of cardboard, 6x20 inches, which in 
Old English lettering has the following legend: 

“Reading is to the mind, 
What exercise is to the body.” 

On this board, we ask students to call atten- 
tion to interesting articles, poems and stories 
in current magazines. We like short, informal 
notes, such as: 

“If you like Edna St. Vincent Millay, read “The 
Spirit of the Age,” in the Yale Review, page 413.” 
= BP mer At Life From The Sky,’ a review of 
North to the Orient, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 
is the best book review I ever read. It’s on page 
390 of the Winter issue of the Yale Review.” 

“How many questions can you answer in the 
Scribner Quiz, page 80?” 

Sometimes, when we have a student assis- 
tant who is majoring in English literature, we 
have her skim thru the current magazines and 
write brief annotations planned to stimulate 
interest. Students will often follow eagerly 
suggestions made by one of their number 
when they would shy at the same thing offered 
by a teacher. 

On this bulletin board, we post each month 
Ten Outstanding Magazine Articles Selected 
by a Council of Librarians, as given in the 
Readers’ Guide, clippings from the Wilson 
Bulletin, such as “Where these books found 
their titles,” “Jumbled authors and _ titles,” 
Who’s Who in Fiction,” a list of unusual 
Dedications, List of the best sellers, 1876-1933, 
clippings about new authors and how they 
write, new book reviews, and previews of 
good books to come. We should like this 
board to be like stepping into a vestibule of 
a pleasant home, or dignified public building, 
where one catches glimpses of rooms which 
tempt one to enter and discover their treas- 
ures. This, I think, should be the essence of 
a book review. We hope that this bulletin 
board will help the busy student who drops in 
with only a few moments to spare and hardly 
knows which periodical to pick up. Sugges- 
tions of articles, stories, or poems, which are 
outstanding, or which their fellow students 


* Librarian, Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. 


have enjoyed may cultivate the reading habit. 
We post here interesting pictures. We have 
just started a series of pictures of other 
campuses. 

Over the New Book Rack, which is used 
also for any special book display, is a small 
bulletin space where we pin jackets of new 
books, notes concerning the books shown, and 
pictures and articles of the authors. Here, 
too, we place the books and articles written 
by, or about, our chapel speakers, or visitors 
who come to the college to give lectures or 
entertainments. We have found that it works 
well not to have one display immediately fol- 
low another, but to have the rack and the 
bulletin space above it empty for a few days. 
Then the new display attracts more attention. 

But the bulletin board we like best, our 
largest one, is in the main Reading Room. 
We reserve this for purely cultural purposes 
because, a few years ago, we were haunted 
by: 

“One ought every day, at least, to hear a little 
song, read a good poem, see a fine picture, and if 
it were possible to ss a few reasonable words.” 


Goethe: William etster’s Apprenticeship, Bk. V, 


s 
chap. 1 (Carlyle, tr.) 


Art Displays 


On this board, we put up each year three 
large photographs of the bronze gates of the 
Baptistry, at Florence, by Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
and underneath them: 

Michael Angelo said of these gates, 

“They are worthy to be the Gates of Paradise.” 

At times we have maps: The Romance of 
Niagara Frontier, The Finger Lakes, and Pic- 
ture Maps of all countries; a large photo- 
graph of the fountain, in Chicago, cast in con- 
crete, where life’s progress is shown by 
“waves of humanity breaking at the feet of 
inscrutable Father Time. The fountain which 
Lorado Taft made, inspired by Austin Dob- 
son’s lines: 


“Time goes, you say? Ah, no, 
Alas, time stays, we go.”’ 


One exhibition which our girls especially 
liked we called “Immigrant Gifts to American 


Life.” On the bulletin board we had a 
framed, autograph photograph of Attillio 
Piccirilli’s memorial to his mother. On the 


new book rack were placed books by immi- 
grants, pictures of their pieces of sculpture 
and paintings, and magazine articles about 
them, 
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BULLETIN BOARD, 
This display space 


In the spring, we had delicately colored gar- 
den plans made by our students. Once we 
had a collection of mounted book plates, and 
at another time a large picture of “that sym- 
bolical but mysterious figure carved from 
granite, the Adams Monument, in Rock Creek 
Cemetery, Washington, D.C., of which Royal 
Cortissoz has said, ‘It is the finest thing of its 
kind produced by an American sculptor, and 
an achievement which modern Europe has not 
surpassed.’ ” 

At one time we placed the following lines 
on the board: 

“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 


And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
Emerson, “Concord Hymn.” 


Our comment on these verses was: 


the 
the 
and 
will 
the 
two 


“In these four lines are given the incident, 


setting, the actors, the season of the year, and 
results of the shot. There are also motion 
color. We would be glad to have as many as 
try to write similar descriptions. Drop them in 
box on the desk. At the end of the week, the 
best ones will be posted.” 


But by far the most popular thing we have 
had on this board is a series which we call 
“Pictures We Love.” It excited so much in- 
terest that we have it each year for perhaps 
six weeks in the fall and again for a few 
weeks in the spring. We ask various profes- 
sors to lend us some picture he, or she, espe- 
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purely 


“for cultural purposes.’ 
cially likes and to type a short paragraph ex- 
plaining why it is beloved. It has been inter- 
esting to notice the variety of pictures offered. 
Often we are surprised at the type a certain 
person likes. We have had paintings of lovely 
Madonna- paintings by well-known artists, 
paintings 'y local artists, Japanese prints, 
etchings, water colors, oil paintings, and artis- 
tic photographs. The girls have enjoyed the 
personal comments, and these have given them 
courage to champion pictures they like which 
are not well-known works of art, to judge 
fairly and to enjoy pictures by unknown 
artists. 

We have the honor system in our college 
and have chosen for the library motto the 
quotation with which I close. We keep this 
at the top of the bulletin board most of the 
time. But between exhibitions, we have a 
restful period, when the motto is placed in the 
center and nothing else allowed on the 
board. It is lettered in Old English script, 
and we like it for the sentiment it expresses 
and also for the wonderful personality which 
we know stands back of it. 


is 


“My plea is . that the province of honor may 
be enlarged so that honor may become the pivot 
around which the whole of student life will revolve, 
that it may occupy the focal position in the conscious- 
ness of the student body, that it may be, so to speak, 
the energy of central heat that radiates itself in all 
directions and renders more genuine and congenial 
the atmosphere of the institution to which you be- 
long.’—W. S. A. Pott. 








Libraries and a Million Dollars 
By William P. Tucker * 


HE problem of how best to spend a 

- million dollars for human _ betterment, 
which recently puzzled an Atlantic Monthly 
reader, should not be such a great problem 
in the midst of nation-wide poverty in library 
service. 

It is my belief that in no way could a 
million dollars be better spent than in in- 
vesting the fund in reliable securities yield- 
ing between 3 and 4 per cent interest, the 
incofme to be used in the furtherance of those 
aspects of library service not yet developed. 

The following five outstanding needs in 
the field of library service (both popular and 
scholarly) could be supplied by an annual 
income of $33,500. 

1. A quarterly journal covering the rela- 
tionship of libraries and librarianship to the 
changing social order ($2,500). This signifi- 
cant aspect of our profession is inadequately 
covered in the regular library periodicals. 
There is great need for a journal devoted 
exclusively to this field. 

2. A Library Digest ($2,500). A _ great 
need exists for a quarterly journal that 
would bring together in digest form all the 
significant material on librarianship and read- 
ing that is published in lay and professional 
magazines and in books. Only such a digest 
could approach fulfillment of the need of 
the thousands of small American libraries for 
one journal of a comprehensive nature. With 
the small fund available for publication of 
these two journals, much of the editorial 
work would be donated. Many capable 
leaders in the library field would be glad to 
devote spare hours to the launching of such 
a worthwhile venture. 

3. Indexing service for certain periodical 
publications in the field of public affairs not 
now covered by any indexing service ($4,000). 
In the last few years many so-called “con- 
troversial” journals have achieved a wide cir- 
culation. Some of these publish many ex- 
tremely significant articles in the field of 
public affairs by authors of national and 
international renown. As it is, much of this 
material is virtually lost to the student and 
the scholarly world. America’s literature of 
all shades of opinion constitutes a priceless 
heritage that we can ill afford to lose. 

4. Five professorships in “social librarian- 
ship,” to provide adequate training in the 
leading library school in each section of the 
country (East, Midwest, South, Southwest, 
and West) in the relationship of the library 





* State Librarian, Olympia, Wash. 


to a rapidly changing social order. $12,500 
would provide five professorships at $2,500 
each, the balance of an adequate salary to 
be paid by each individual institution. No 
existing professorships, even research posi- 
tions, offer adequate opportunity for the 
advancement of this most vital aspect of a 
vital public service. 

5. Five $1,800 fellowships to worthy gradu- 
ate students making special studies in the 
social aspects of librarianship and reading 
habits and interests. No existing aids for 
research provide for work in this special 
field; and no existing fellowships carry a 
stipend sufficient to support a male librarian 
who is married. Since married librarians are 
seldom able to save enough from their 
meager earnings to finance a year of graduate 
study (even with the aid of existing fellow- 
ship stipends), research opportunities for li- 
brarians are all too limited. 

The American people are rapidly awaken- 
ing to the need for wide-spread adult edu- 
cation. Since such work is largely informal, 
guided self-development, libraries will play 
an ever larger part in adult education work. 
Increasingly libraries have to function more 
as diversified and efficient social service in- 
stitutions, and less as museums and mere 
repositories of embalmed knowledge. Libra- 
rianship is coming of age as a social science. 


Boys’ School Libraries 


(Continued from page 525) 





Facilities for independent leisure-time reading 
and the development of a taste for good 
literature stood second in frequency. Learn- 
ing the use of reference tools and the acquisi- 
tion of effective library technique stood third. 
Three replies stated that familiarity with the 
use of the library was a necessary part of 
preparation for successful work in college. 

While in a few schools there is consider- 
able lethargy with regard to the abandonment 
of the text-book as the sole instrument of 
learning, and the adoption of newer methods 
of teaching, the library situation in 
preparatory schools is on the whole 
encouraging. Much remains to be accom- 
plished in the way of organization, sustained 
financial support, increased integration with 
the work of the classroom, and the employ- 


boys’ 


most 


ment of trained librarians. But the results 
of this brief survey indicate that the use- 
fulness and potentialities of the library in 


the life of the school receive wide recogni- 
tion by both teachers and administrators. 
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FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 
By Maxine Block * 


HE and 
forthcoming films made from published 
sources. 
(When title for book and motion picture 
varies, title of film is given in parentheses.) 


following is a list of current 


* * * 


CURRENT RELEASES 


Bahr, Hermann The yellow nightingale (Ro- 
mance in the dark) [play] : 
Bashkirtseff, Marie Diary of Marie Bashkirt- 


seff (Affairs of Maupassant) 
Baum, Vicki Helene Wilfur (Helene) 
Berg, Dr Louis Prison nurse 
Blanding, Don Stowaways in paradise 
calls) 


(Hawaii 


gruce, George Navy blue and gold 
Brush, Katharine Marry for money (Manne- 
quin) 


Bus- Fekete, 
(Baroness 


Ladislaus heart 


and the 


The lady has a 
butler) [play] 


Corliss, Allene Summer lightning (I met my 
love again) 

Davis, Owen Jezebel [play] 

Dowling, Edward and Wood, Cyrus Sally. 
Irene and Mary [play] 

Flavin, Martin Criminal code (Penitentiary) 


play] 


Grimm, J. L. K. and W. K. Snow white and 
the seven dwarfs [short story] 

Hayes, William Edward Black doll 

Kaesner, Erich Three men in the snow 
(Paradise for three) 

Morrow, Honoré Benefits forgot (Of human 
hearts) 

Pergaud, Louis La guerre des boutons (Gen- 
erals without buttons) 

Ripley, Clements Gold is where you find it 


Runyon, Damon and Lindsay, Howard 
case of murder [play] 

Saxon, Lyle Lafitte the pirate (The buccaneer) 

Tey, Josephine A shilling for candles (The 
girl was young) 

Twain, Mark Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm 


A slight 


IN PRODUCTION 
Pride and prejudice 
Bright star [play] 


Austen, Jane. 
Barry, Philip 


Belasco, David Girl of the golden West 
[play] 

Curie, Eve Mme Curie 

Davis, Owen Ethan Frome [play] 

Douglas, Lloyd Cassel White banners 

Edmonds, William Dumaux Drums along the 
Mohawk 

Faulkner, William The unvanquished 

Jerome, Helen Pride and prejudice [play] 

Kaufman, George and Hart, Moss You can't 
take it with you [play] 

Kober, Arthur Having wonderful time [play] 


Lawes, L. E. and Finn, J. 
Lyndon, Barre Amazing 
[play] 
Mac Fee, 
Mitchell, 
Monks, J. 
[play] 
Nathan, Robert Enchanted 
Remarque, Erich Maria 
Roberts, Kenneth Northwest passage 
Salten, Felix Bambi 
Shaw, George Bernard 
Spewack, Sam and Bella 
Van Druten, J. 


Chalked out 
Doctor 


[play] 
Clitterhouse 


William Harbourmaster 
Margaret Gone with the wind 
and Finklehoffe, F. F. Brother Rat 


voyage 
Three comrades 


Pygmalion [play] 
J Boy meets girl [play] 
Distaff side [play] 


Vanderbilt, Cornelius, jr Farewell to Fifth 
Avenue 

Walpole, Hugh Four men and a prayer 

Wharton, Edith Ethan Frome 

Wilkins, William Vaughn And so—Victoria 

Zweig, Stephen Marie Antoinette 
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Librarians will need to dust off all their 
Civil War material to take care of the wave 
of interest which the movies are creating. 
The extraordinary interest in Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind has spurred 
other studios to make films of the period. 
Jezebel, starring Bette Davis is now being 
shown currently as is Of Human Hearts, 
starring Walter Huston, James Stewart and 
3eulah Bondi. Producers of these two pic- 
tures are trying to steal the thunder of 
Selznick-International who are to produce 
Gone With the Wind as as they feel 
their campaign for finding a Scarlett and 
Rhett has reached the ultimate point in pub- 
licity value. Faulkner’s Civil War novel The 
Unvanquished has been purchased as well as 
several others. 


soon 


Librarians have been writing to me for the 
panels of stills on outstanding pictures. These 
panels are to be obtained through Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 28 West 44th Street, New York City. 
Formerly they were sent without charge but 
now they are $1.00 per set and really worth 
it for they are beautifully made, of research 
interest not only for the film but for art 
departments and period. 
Stills now available are: 


costumes of the 


of Marco Polo 
Robin Hood 
Tom Sawyer 


Adventures 
Adventures of 
Adventures of 
Alice Adams 
Anthony Adverse 

As You Like It 

tad Man of Brimstone 
Buccaneer 

Captain Blood 

Come and Get It 
Conquest 

David Copperfield 

Dead End 

Ebb Tide 

Gold Is Where 
Good Earth 
Great Garrick 
Heidi 

High Wide and 
Hurricane 

In Old Chicago 
Last Days of Pompeii 
Life of Emile Zola 
Little Minister 

Little Women 

Lloyds of London 


You Find It 


Handsome 


Lost Horizon 

Maid of Salem 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Mutiny on the Bounty 
Of Human Hearts 
Parnell 

Plainsman 

Prince and the Pauper 


Ramona 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Romeo and Juliet 
Scarlet Pimpernel 
Snow White and the Seven 
Story of Louis Pasteur 
Submarine D-1 

Tale of Two Cities 
Treasure Island 

Victoria the Great 

Wells Fargo 


Farm 


Dwarfs 























[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


No Flags, No Frontiers, No Lies 


[ the history of myths and religions teaches 
us anything, it is that nothing is so fan- 
tastic that men will refuse to believe in 
it. Even superior minds, if they are im- 
pressionable enough and the social pressure 
is strong enough, will subscribe to the most 
outrageous nonsense, such as that lice have 
souls, or that the Mikado is veritably divine, 
or that Aryan blood is better blood than the 
kind that flows in the veins of lesser mortals. 
To take a modern instance, there was once a 
brilliant scientist, a pioneer of phospho- 
rescence, cathode rays, and the ionization po- 
tential, who was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for his contributions to world science. His 
name: Philipp Lenard. Perhaps he is still a 
brilliant scientist, despite his seventy-five 
years. Of that I am not qualified to speak. 
What makes me particularly interested in Dr. 
Lenard is that he is one of the few German 
scientists of international celebrity to dance 
to Hitler’s tune. In the introduction to his 
recent four-volume work in Deutsche Physick 
he attempts to justify his nationalistic glori- 
fication of “German physics” by remarking: 


“I might rather have said Aryan physics 
or the physics of the Nordic species of man, 
physics of those who have fathomed the 
depths of reality, of seekers after truth, 
physics of the very founders of science. But 
it will be replied to me, ‘Science is and 
remains international.’ It is false. In reality 
science, like every other human product, is 
racial and conditioned by blood.” 


“Conditioned by blood”—what an omin- 
ously violent phrase! Confronted by this 
terrifying superstition, this modern Medusa’s 
head that turns civilization to stone, a man 
needs to cling to a few simple truths simply 
expressed, to touch again and re-create the 
standards and values of the cultural tradition 
—as when a man says, almost defiantly, “The 
world of science is a world without flags 
and frontiers’—so that he may persist to 
believe that sanity and a measure of for- 
bearance are instrumental parts of his heri- 
tage. 

Art, too, is a country without frontiers. 
In the light of the human imagination men 
of all times and every nation turn to one 
another their friendly, stricken faces. Goethe, 
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who was universal before he was Germanic, 
said to Eckermann at Weimar a few days 
before his death: 

“The poet, as a man and citizen, will love 
his native land; but the native land of his 
poetic powers and poetic action is the good, 
noble, and beautiful, which is confined to no 
particular province or country, and which he 
seizes upon and forms wherever he finds it. 
Therein he is like the eagle, who hovers with 
free gaze over whole countries, and to whom 
it is of no consequence whether the hare on 
which he pounces is running in Prussia or in 
Saxony.” 

As I copy these words from Goethe’s book, 
the German Storm Troopers are mopping 
up in Vienna. The gun-butts beat on the 
doors. Among those placed in “protective 
custody,” we are told, is Sigmund Freud, 
now in his eighty-second year, whose life 
has been magnificently spent to help men 
understand themselves and one another. It 
seems a bitter end to a high career, but is it 
quite the end? I do not for one moment 
doubt that posterity will accord greater honor 
to the sick old man in his bed than to his 
conqueror, the smiling and bowing one, rid- 
ing in triumph thru the streets behind a con- 
voy of armored tanks. You cannot force 
history to lie by pointing a gun at its head. 
In the final hour it will hold its incorruptible 
plebiscite. 


Hurrah for the Book Club! 


Dear Sir: 

It seems to me that your proposed plan 
for a library book club could be developed 
into something resembling an answer to the 
librarian’s prayer, especially to the prayer of 
the librarian of the small library. At every 
opportunity, I sing the praises of the Wilson 
service system and have often wondered if 
it might not be extended so that books in 
general could be obtained by libraries at dis- 
count in proportion to the per cent of the 
total book fund expended. Thus, if a small 
library placed one-half or two-thirds of its 
entire book fund at the disposal of the club, 
the discount might be greater than that of 
the very large library which has many thou- 
sands of dollars at its command. If the sub- 
scribing library could also have the benefit 
of the new Wilson printed catalog cards for 
all books purchased thru the Club, the boon 
to librarians would be inestimable. Hurrah 
for the Library Book Club! 

Lita StoneMetz, Librarian 
Fairfield, Ill, Public Library 
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for 
A Philippine Compliment 


A bit of flattery now and then is relished 
by all of us, even if we’re inclined to dis- 
count a few of the adjectives. We were 
delighted the other morning to receive from 
Gregorio del Rosario, a librarian on the 
Philippine Islands, an earnest request for 
missing copies of the Wilson Bulletin. His 
letter reads, in part: 

“It is requested that missing copies be sent 
to us this rare collection of this precious 
reading matter will be the preserved treasure 
of the generations to come. It is the aim 
of this library to preserved the complete file 
of the said magazine not only for the present 
exigency but also for future reference.” 


The “Infernal Contraption” 


Since almost everybody else has had his 
say regarding the Susie Belle posters, we 
think it only fair to grant the final word to 
their creator, Marion Grady. Miss Grady 
writes : 

“Thruout the history of the human race 
there has been something that has _ con- 
sistently popped up from time to time which 
has been known as an ‘infernal contraption.’ 
It has always been something shocking and 
indescribable that has caused the ‘oldies’ to 
throw up their hands in horror while shaking 
their heads and muttering unhappy predic- 
tions. Young folk view it with open-mouthed 
wonder while the progressives examine it with 
interest and give it a trial. 


“I have no doubt that when Melville Dewey 
devised his Decimal System for classifying 
books there was a flood of protest from those 
who resented the possibility of a change in 
their methods of arranging their libraries. 
Probably they knew their book collection so 
thoroly that they thought it pure folly to 
make any change. They probably thought it 
a reflection on their abilities as librarians 
even to think that anything else was needed. 
They probably knew so well that a certain 
book had a red cover or that it stood far 
too often on a certain shelf or that it was a 
little larger than the others that any other 
method of locating it was unthinkable. 

“I do not, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, mean to compare my little publication, 
Susie Belle, with such a thing as the Dewey 
Decimal System but I do believe that she may 
be classed as an ‘infernal contraption.’ (Per- 
haps it is even profane to mention them in 
the same breath. If so, then I apologize 
profusely.) 

“Susie Belle is something new in the way 
of reading guidance for children. She is 
different from the other things that have 
knocked at the rather dignified doors of 
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libraries. She is unconventional and undigni- 
fied. She is intended to be that way because 
she is intended to appeal to children, and 
children, I have found, are not conventional 
or dignified. They all seem to like a cartoon 
and a jingle. When I made Susie Belle, I 
tried to combine all these things. I made her 
black because it suited my fancy and made 
her more colorful and not because of any 
underlying vicious motive to strike at an 
unfortunate race of people. Nothing could 
have been further from my thoughts than 
that and the criticism was a complete sur- 
prise to me. I might have made her red or 
yellow but, as it happened, I was working 
with black India ink. Her sole purpose is to 
catch the eye of the child and interest it in 
reading good books. I work with over 2200 
children every day and they all seem to like 
Susie Belle and the books that I display with 
her are circulated immediately. She is not 
an ‘infernal contraption’ to them but some- 
thing that meets them on their own ground 
and has something to offer them that they 
will enjoy. I submit that children are the 
best judges of what will or will not appeal 
to them. 

“T have had letters from many librarians 
over the country who have found that Susie 
3elle appeals to children in their libraries. 
To these I am thankful for the trial they 
have given her.” 

Marion Gravy, Head Librarian 
Miami Edison High School 
Miami, Florida 


Humorous Library Posters 


Referring to our call last month (p. 459)— 
at Lucile Fargo’s suggestion—for posters that 
will reflect the “spontaneous” and “delicious” 
humor that characterizes libraries, particu- 
larly school libraries, Ruth A. Smith, libra- 
rian of the Jefferson Junior High School, 
Meriden, Conn., writes: 

“Good for Lucile Fargo. I think it’s 
splendid of you to give the young folks a 
chance. Tomorrow I’m going to start some- 
thing in the Art Department. Thanks for 
the opportunity!” 

One of the objects of this competition— 
though it is open to everybody—is to stimu- 
late the young people themselves to record 
their enjoyment of the library. Drawings 
should preferably be in black-on-white. Sug- 
gested dimensions: 14” x20”. 

Miss Fargo believes that “every school li- 
brary worth its salt” is overflowing with 
humor and creative talent. Here is a chance 
for the fun and the drawing skill to manifest 
themselves. Incidentally, posters that are ac- 
cepted for publication will be paid for. 

S.J.K. 
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“Knowledge .is of two 
kinds. We know a sub- 
ject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find it.”— 

' Samuel Johnson 

















About the Contest 


HE question asked most frequently so 

far: “Are continuations eligible for in- 
clusion in the list?” They are. That means 
the World Almanac and yearbooks, directories, 


etc. may be listed. 


Suggestions for your list may be found 
among the 1937 titles reviewed here thus 
far. You may also consult Miss Mudge’s 


supplementary list, or any other book selec- 
tion aid as well as your own recent reference 
experience. 

Remember, the list must reach me in Nash- 
ville by midnight April 20. The winner will 
probably be announced in the May issue. 


The Monroe Encyclopedia 


Since the February issue there have been 
several inquiries about the price and publi- 
cation date of the new Encyclopedia of edu- 
cational research. From the editor, Dr. 
Walter S. Monroe, comes word that Mac- 
millan will probably not release the publica- 
tion until 1940 and that the price has ten- 
tatively been set at ten dollars. 


21. Quotations 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QuoTATIONS; eleventh 
edition. Edited by Christopher Morley and 
Louella D. Everett. Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1937. 1578p. $5.00 


Scope: “A collection of passages, phrases, and 
proverbs traced to their sources in ancient and 
modern literature.” 

Arranged: Chronologically by authors with author 
and subject indexes. 


When a reference book enters its eleventh 
edition and its 83d year of service its author- 
ity, as well as its presence on library shelves, 
comes to be taken almost for granted. The 
original editor, John Bartlett, issued the 
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first edition in 1855 and the 9th in 1891. After 
his death the work was carried on by Nathan 
Haskell Dole (whose translation of Tolstoy’s 
War and peace has always made his name 
mean much to this reviewer) and the 10th 
edition was released in 1914. And now after 
a quarter of a century the publishers have 
found editors to continue the great tradition. 
Christopher Morley, who will always be re- 
membered by librarians at least for Parnas- 
sus on Wheels, and Louella D. Everett, “who 
became a pillar of the Queries and Answers 
department of the New York Times Book 
Review,” are the editors of the eleventh 
edition. 

This new edition is truly new. For every 
two quotations added at least one has been 
eliminated, the publishers tell us. Selection 





Contest 


What were the ten most important | 
titles for reference work published dur- 
ing 1937? 

A 1938 reference book will be awarded 
to the librarian who submits the best 
ranked list of ten. 

The rules of the contest are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) List in rank order the ten titles pub- 
lished during 1937 that you consider 
most important for reference work. 
Revisions and continuations of stand- 
ard reference works may be included. 

(2) Give full bibliographic information: 
title, author, imprint, collation, price 

(3) Give your name and address 

(4) Mail t@ this department so 
reaches the editor by midnight 


20, 1938 
(5) A new 1938 book will be 
awarded to the whose list 


is judged most 


that it 
April 


reference 
contestant 
satisfactory. 
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has been meticulous, and wherever there has 
been doubt, as in the case of Kipling, one of 
the editors has reread him thru. Shake- 
speare is represented by 1,850 quotations— 
more than anyone else. Over 1,000 new au- 
thors are quoted of whom the youngest is 
Nathalia Crane. As in the previous edition 
useful footnote comments are included in some 


cases, especially where one quotation re- 
lates to another. 

Besides the 973 pages of quotations from 
American and English authors there are 


18 pages of miscellaneous quotations, 136 pages 
of quotations from translations, 32 pages of 


quotations from the Bible and other books 
of religion. Of the authors quoted for the 
first time, some like James Joyce, Aldous 


Huxley, Thomas Mann, Somerset Maugham, 
Christopher Morley are contemporary; others 
like Dostoievsky, Marx, and Turgeniey must 
have been oversights in earlier editions. 

On the arrangement side mtfch can be said 
for the 19-page author index and the 448-page 


subject index. The latter is comparable to 
a concordance since as many as 12 entries 
may be found for a single quotation under 


all of the significant words. At the Editor’s 
suggestion, 8 blank pages have been included 
for the reader who wishes to nominate candi- 
dates for the next edition. 

Vital statistics on the three best known 
quotation tools, Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Quotations (Funk & Wagnalls), Steven- 
son’s Home Book of Quotations (Dodd, 
Mead), and Bartlett that Bartlett 
is the latest and best priced, Stevenson con- 


indicate 


tains the greatest number of different quo- 
tations, and Hoyt is still probably the best 
indexed : 
Title Date Quota- Authors Index Price 
rions CLon- 
cord 
ance 
Entries 
Bartlett 1937 20,000 2100 35,000 $5.00 
Hoyt 1922 21,000 3000 115,620 7.50 
Stevenson 1934 71,680 4719 55,200 10.00 


That there are errors even in this splendid 
edition of Bartlett can be proved with the 
permission of The Pleasures of Publishing 
(v.5, no. 1, paragraph 2) (in return for which 
permission this will 
cally say Columbia University issues 
by far the most readable processed announce- 
ments) : 


department enthusiasti- 


Press 


Incidentally, if one C. Morley, by the grace of 
this publication Honorary Night-Watchman of the 
C.U.P. will turn to the fourth entry from the bottom 
of the page of the middle column of page 1191 of 
the index of Bartlett, and then turn quickly to the 
indicated passage, he will find something which will 
surprise him. Nietzsche is probably muttering, from 
his grave, Human, All too Human. 


To say nothing of Karl Marx! 
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But for all that and anything else detected 
by sleuthing editors, every librarian in this 
land and every English teacher who can af- 
ford it personally will want to send in an 
order at once for Bartlett’s 11th edition. And 
regardless of the contestants’ selections, it 
is hereby nominated for the 1937 Reference 
300ks Hall of Fame. 


22. For Medical Libraries 


PHYSICIANS OF THE Mayo CLINIC AND THE 
Mayo Founpation. Compiled by Richard M. 
Hewitt. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938. 1600p. $10 

Scope: 1408 biographical sketches of all those, 
living and dead, who have served for one year 
or more up to January 1, 1936. 

Arranged: (1) biographies, alphabetic; bibliogra- 
phies, chronologic; (2) brief biographies of those 
who served for less than one year; (3) index 
of universities and colleges; (4) geographic in- 
dex. 


23. Bibliographic Guide to 
American History 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES IN AMERICAN History: guide 
to material for research. By Henry Putney 


Beers. N.Y. H. W. Wilson Co. 1938. 339p. 
$3.50 
Scope: 7,692 lists relating to research in Amer- 


ican history 
Arranged: Classified into 14 general divisions, with 
author-subject index 
Students and research workers will welcome 
this long needed tool. It evidences careful 
scholarship and a knowledge of those tools 
in related subjects which can contribute to 
research in American history. Obvious 
omissions are some of the library bibliog- 
raphies such as Library Literature and the 
Burton and Vosburgh bibliography. But Can- 
non’s is included. 


24. International Relations 


THE Strupy OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES; Survey FoR 1937. 
Edited by Edith E. Ware. N.Y. Columbia 


Press, 1938. 540p. $3.50 


Scope: a guide to the American agencies further- 
ing the study of international relations 

Arranged: classified into 12 groups including foun- 
dations and councils, research agencies, edu- 
cational institutions, and organizations con- 
cerned with special phases such as Latin Amer- 
ica, Canada, the Pacific area, adult education, 
et cetera. Appendices, Index-directory. 


University 


This is the second such manual, the first 
having appeared in 1934. It is published for 
the American National Committee on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation. 

Current increasing interest in international 
affairs must inevitably make itself felt in li- 
brary reference work. For such work this 
volume is almost indispensable. If the pub- 
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lishers could only free this publication from 
its long, cumbersome, and _ unenlightening 
title, reference librarians would more readily 
recognize the book and its “R” possibilities. 
It has the answers to many questions that 
are bound to send newspaper readers to libra- 


ries in the wake of foreign news. 


25. Vocational Guidance 


My Vocation, By EMINENT AMERICANS, or 
What eminent Americans think of their call- 
ings. Selected and arranged by Earl G. Lock- 
hart. N.Y. H. W. Wilson Co. 1938. 334p 
pors. $2.00 ($1.50 to libraries) 


Scope: Symposium on 21 occupations by a leader 
in each calling 


Arranged: Alphabetical by occupation, with preface 

and foreword on vocational guidance. 

The editor is professor of vocational psy- 
chology in Drake University. He selected his 
23 contributors by asking some 600 leaders 
in the various fields to designate the most 
eminent American in each field. Thus about 
25 lawyers were asked to elect the most 
eminent man and woman lawyer. The result 
was 23 essays. How really outstanding the 
contributors really are is indicated by the 
fact that business was handled by the late 
Edward A. Filene, journalism by William 
Allen White, law by John W. Davis and 
Florence E. Allen, librarianship by Arthur E. 
Bostwick, medicine by Charles H. Mayo, 
teaching by John Dewey. 

Other occupations considered are advertis- 
ing, agriculture, aviation, dentistry, drama, en- 
gineering, home making, invention, journal- 
ism, life insurance, ministry, music, nursing, 
physical education, stenography and secretarial 
work, and social service. Among the voca- 
tions omitted are pharmacy and salesman- 
ship. The trades are entirely neglected, and 
the separate treatment of aviation might 
suggest comparable essays on automotive and 
some of the newer kinds of engineering such 
as air-conditioning. The selection, however, 
is especially good for college graduates and 
for those high school graduates and others 
with definite “white collar” leanings. 

The essays themselves are more inspira- 
tional than informational, and occasionally as- 
sume the sophisticated tone employed by 
one professional when addressing his peers. 
Both the library and teaching contributions 
are stimulating and well written. Full page 
“bleeded” pictures and condensed biographi- 
cal sketches of the contributors add to the 
general attractiveness of the volume. A use- 
ful and up-to-date guide to vocations, 
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26. Grade School Reading List 


READING FoR Fun; for boys and girls in 
the elementary school. Prepared for the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
with the cooperation of its Committee on 
Recreational Reading List for Elementary 
Schools by Eloise Ramsey. Designed and 
illustrated by B. G. Braver-Mann. Chicago, 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1937. 
104p. $0.20 


Scope: An annotated and illustrated bibliography 
of about 800 titles 


Arranged: In groups by children’s interests, un- 
der each group from easy to hard, with an 
author index 

This is an attractive job of booklisting 

addressed direct to the children; except for 
one page toward the end, it ignores the 
grown-ups completely. Nine major chil- 
dren’s interests under which 79 subordinate 
interests are recognized form the plan of 
the list. The selection appears to be good, 
the illustrations attractive, and the annota- 
tions stimulating. It’s an excellent idea to 
have the annotation precede rather than fol- 
low the entry. I wonder if a title index would 
not be at least as useful as the author index. 


27. Primary Dictionary 


Tue RicHt Worp; pupil’s word book for 
creative writing. By Pauline G. Staats and 
Clark M. Frasier. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 
1937. 371p. $0.80 


Seaper A dictionary of 1600 words for the early 
elementary grades 

The use of this dictionary should come be- 
fore the child consults even such elementary 
dictionaries as Thorndike-Century and Web- 
ster. It is intended as a “pre-dictionary” and 
by means of its alphabetic arrangement, illus- 
trations, and sentence-use meanings should 
contribute to the child’s “dictionary-readiness.” 


New “R” Books 


Wuirte’s Conspectus OF AMERICAN Br0c- 
RAPHY. Compiled by the publishers of the 
National Cyclopedia of American Biography. 
N.Y. James T. White & Co. 1938. $15 

SMALL Sects in America. By Elmer T. 
Clark. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1938. 

A DICTIONARY OF PRONUNCIATION OF ARTISTS 
NAMES, with their schools and dates .. . 2d ed. 
Chicago, Art Institute, 1938. 80p. $1.25 

SoctaL THoucHTt From Lore To ScIENCE; 
II Sociological trends throughout the world. 
By Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker, 
with the assistance of Emile Benoit-Smullyan 
and others. Boston, D.C. Heath and Com- 
pany, cl1938. 1178p+ Ixxvii $4.50 











Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members hiend Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and ‘‘coordinator”’: Miss Gretchen 
Garrison, New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 
42d St., New York City.] 


HE Nominating Committee for next 
year’s officers is as follows: 

Mary Klove, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Chairman ; 
Lois Zimmerman, Indianapolis Public Library 
Mrs. Mary Kenan, Kern County Free Library, 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


In accordance with a motion passed at the 
Midwinter meeting, the state groups are be- 


ing invited to elect, appoint, or suggest one 


name to represent their group in the na- 
tional official ballot. 

e pe 
JMRT Census: District secretaries, state 
chairmen and all Junior Members are re- 
minded that we hope to report on _ the 
total registered and active membership at 


the A.L.A. conference in Kansas City. Some 
state lists have already been sent to the 


Coordinator. If a list is not feasible, please 


send the total number of Junior Members 
that you know about. 
x ok 


Wilson-J MRT Poster Contest: Winners are 
announced on page 547. Congratulations are 
in order for the excellent material submitted. 


Midwestern District JMRT 


material has been 
Public 


(This 


= collected by Christine 
Taylor, Des Moines 


Library, Secretary. Miss 


Taylor is now with the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. The new secretary of the Midwestern 
District is Elizabeth Robb, Catalog Department, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City.) 
lowa 
Officers, 1937-38 
Clarice Krieg, State University of Iowa, Chair- 
man 
Hazel Conway, Sioux City Public Library, Secre- 
tary 


Now starting its second year of existence, 
the Iowa Junior Members group has approxi- 
mately sixty-five known members. Every 
Junior member in Iowa is urged to report 
to the group secretary so that a complete 
list will be ready to send to the inventory 
being conducted by our national coordinator. 


At the annual meeting of the Iowa Library 
Association in Davenport in October, a small 


group of Junior members held a luncheon with 
Christine Taylor in charge. Preceding the 


business meeting, a staff member of the 
A.L.A. spoke about the retirement plan. The 
brief business program was opened with a 


report of the activities of Junior members in 
New York given by Elizabeth Robb. Miss 
Taylor presented an account of the progress 
of the year and the report of the committee 
in aid of flood-stricken libraries of which she 
was chairman. 

It was the opinion of the members that 
the group should continue its informal plan 
of organization. It was decided that the 
group as individuals should make every effort 
to advertise and support the retirement plan. 


Kansas 
Officers, 1937-38 
Helen Waters, Argentine 
Kansas City, Chairman 
Florence Williams, Public 
Secretary 
Elizabeth Kellam, 


Treasurer 


Branch Library, 


Library, Wellington, 


Public Library, Hutchinson, 
This is the second year of the Kansas 
Junior Members organization. During the 
first year, letters describing the group were 
sent by the executive committee to all eligible 
people in the state of whom they could 
learn. The membership is nearly tripled this 
year. 
listing the members, 
positions were made 
and distributed at the 


Attractive directories 
their addresses, and 
by Elizabeth Kellam 
fall luncheon meeting. 

The Kansas Library Association asked the 
Junior Members to sponsor a state essay 
contest. This was voted on favorably, pro- 
viding the state association would take care 
of the expenses. The contest lasted from 
February 1 to March 12. Subjects were 
“What an adequate library means to a com- 
munity” and “What an adequate library in my 
community could mean to me.” In the Junior 
Division, for entrants of junior and senior 
high school age, prizes in cash were offered 
ranging from $10 to $2.50 (for fourth place). 
In the Senior Division, for all citizens above 
high school age, prizes of recent books were 
given. The winners could present these to 
their local libraries or could use them to start 
local libraries, if there were none in the win- 
ner’s community. The Junior Literary Guild 
and Macmillan publishing company donated 
the books. 

A Junior Member was named chairman for 
each of six districts. All essays were sent 
to these chairmen. The six best in each 
district were sent on to the state judge. A 
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letter telling about the contest was sent to 
every newspaper and every superintendent of 
schools in the state. Three weeks later a 
second letter was sent. It is hoped that this 
contest will prove to be good library publicity 
for Kansas. 
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Minnesota 
Officers, 1937-38 
Marion Shafer, Technical Assistant, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Chairman 
Sarah Wallace, Reference Assistant, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Secretary 
Pearl Hove, Pillsbury branch 
apolis, Treasurer 
Following plans made in 1936-37 to com- 
pile a State directory similar to the one 
done in Ohio, the Minnesota junior librarians 
requested and were granted status as a sec- 
tion of the Minnesota Library Association. 
Financial backing for the project was fur- 
nished by the state association. At present 
about 60 per cent of the librarians have re- 
sponded and after a second check has been 
made the directory should be almost ready. 
The Junior members have been looking into 
the possibilities of compiling a list of ex- 
hibits for the smaller library; making plans 
for local discussion groups; volunteering as- 
sistance in the campaign for state aid and 
certification; and generally trying to weld the 
group into a working unit with the whole 
state joining in. “The eagerness and the 
splendid cooperation of all members who have 
been asked to help has made the Minnesota 
Junior Members Round Table a vital and 
valuable working group and we feel that with 
our enthusiasm and the advice and experi- 
ence of our more mature associates, the li- 
brary profession in Minnesota should make 
a decided step forward,” according to the 
chairman. 


Library, Minne- 


Missouri 
Officers, 1937-38 


Betty Sanderson, Missouri Library 
sion, Jefferson City, Chairman 
Matilda Wiley, Acquisition Dept., University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Vice-chairman 
Irene Ginder, Sedalia Public Library, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Executive Board: 


Commis- 


Oscar Orman, Law Librarian, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 
Annadele Riley, Kansas City Public Library 


John T. Shelton, University of Missouri Lit- 


brary, Columbia 

The fourth annual meeting of the Junior 
Members of the Missouri Library Association 
was held October 7, 1937, in Sedalia, with 
Dorothea Hyle, Chairman, presiding. Prog- 
ress made by the various committees was re- 
ported by the chairman of each: index com- 
mittee, Constance Pfaff, University of Mis- 
souri; financial report of M.L.A. Junior Mem- 
ber by the editor, Marietta Daniels, Kansas 
City Public Library; publicity committee, 
Kansas City Public Library. 


Esther Kalis, 
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TAYLOR 
District 


CHRISTINE 
Secretary, Midwestern JMRT 
It was decided to continue the projects in 
progress for another year. 

Brief talks were made by Paul 
urging participation in the A.L.A. 
ment Plan and Ruth Manlove, reporting high 
lights of the Junior Members meeting at the 
A.L.A. conference in New York. 

The Junior Members’ first Sunday luncheon 
meeting was held in November in Columbia, 
with about 45 members in attendance. Certi- 
fication was discussed in a lively fashion, with 


Howard, 
Retire 


Oscar Orman closing the session with a 
demonstration of why a national certification 
bill cannot be brought before Congress. Bon 
Jean White suggested enlarging the Junior 


Member Quarterly and making it the main 
project of the group. Mary Elizabeth Hink 
ley, Springfield Public Library, reviewed Elliot 
Paul’s Life and Death of a Spanish Town. 
Annadele Riley, Kansas City Public Library, 
solicited the cooperation of all Junior Mem- 
bers in carrying out plans to entertain the 
A.L.A. convention in Kansas City in June. 
Dorothea Hyle announced the extension of 
the closing date of the essay contest on the 
value of professional reading. (The winning 
essay is printed this month in the Junior Li- 
brarians Section) 

Marietta Daniels reported that the M.L.A. 
Junior Member is appearing ‘or the third 
year. This bulletin consisting of ten to 
fifteen pages in mimeographed form is issued 
at a subscription rate of twenty-five cents 
per year to members of the state organization 
and to all individuals or organizations inter- 
ested. The purpose has been to acquaint the 
members with the work and interests of other 
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members and local groups in the state, to 
provide a means for those unable to attend the 
meetings of keeping up with the activities of 
the group. Durimg the past year in addition 
to reports of state meetings there have been 
articles on microfilm, reports on _ publicity 
both as a national subject and as carried on 
in Kansas City, articles on indexes, adult edu- 
cation, national certification, education by dis- 
cussion, professional reading, and library ex- 
tension. Short autobiographies have appeared 
of new members of the state group. 


Nebraska 
Officers, 1937-38 
Bernice Anderson, Omaha Public Library, 


Chairman 
Committee Members: 


Mrs. Margaret Smith, University of Ne- 
braska Library a 
Lucille Cooper, North Platte Senior High 
School Library 
The Junior Members Section of the Ne- 


braska Library Association met for breakfast 
and business meeting October 22, 1937 in 
Omaha. The report of the national J.M.R.T. 
meeting published in the September issue of 
the Wilson Bulletin was brought to the at- 
tention of the group. Special mention was 
made of the suggestion that state sections 
publicize the A.L.A. Retirement Plan. It was 
agreed that the group would continue as a 
social group without attempting to carry on 


any special projects for the coming year. 
Mississippi 
Sara Smith, University High School Library, 


University, Miss., Chairman 


(Mississippi did not report to the district 
secretary. If there is any change in officers, 
please notify the Coordinator.) 


* * * 

Following is the winning article in a _ Profes- 
sional Reading Essay Contest for the Junior Mem- 
bers of the Missouri Library Association, spon- 
sored by Charles H. Compton, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library. Judges were Mrs. 
Harriet P. Sawyer, Principal, the St. Louis Li- 
brary School, Mrs. Ada M. Elliott, and Alice M. 


Waldron. 


Professional Reading As a Tonic 


By Marjorie Sheetz, Columbia (Mo.) 
Public Library 


The end of formal library training and the 
mastery of details in own particular 
job are all too likely to result in the satisfied 
occupancy of a form-fitting groove. 
The knowledge that each day’s “chores” are 
accomplished enough to justify a 
well-earned letdown in intellectual curiosity. 

To jolt yourself out of this comfortable 
lethargy, try a mental stimulant in the way 
of professional reading. Even a casual study 


one’s 
nicely 


seems 
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of the brain children of leaders in the library 
world is enough to create that “divine dis- 
content” that can be so productive of worth 
while accomplishment. 

If you are a particularly serious “case” and 
symptoms of loss of interest in your 
work, if library work in general seems to 
result only in a tired brain, flat pocketbook 
and a pair of fallen arches, start this guar- 
anteed cure today—reading the best of the 
professional literature! 


show 


A few specific cures might include reviving 
your realization of the vitality of your stock 
in trade via Living with Books or What 
Makes a Book Readable? or learning to 
evaluate the human equation involved in your 
relations with library patrons, trustees, and 
fellow staff-members. You can find a new 
point of view or a confirmation of your pet 
theories of administration as expounded by 
Louis Round Wilson or Dr. Joeckel. And if 
Studebaker’s The American Way stimulates 
your interest in the possibilities of adult 
education, perhaps you will decide you might 
let said adult education begin “at home” and 
thus avoid becoming a “finished” librarian in 
the wrong sense of the word. Let our 
librarian-authors refresh your consciousness 
of the dignity, the possibilities and responsi- 
bilities of the profession. 

When this reading tonic has had time to 
take effect, your dull mental eyes should 
brighten, your fever of distaste or discour- 
agement subside, and your pulse quicken with 
a renewed enthusiasm and ambition. Com- 
plete cure is evidenced when some particularly 
stimulating bit of librarian-ly literature has 
proved to be such a mental spur that you 
feel the urge to “speak up an’ spress yo’self.” 
This formulating and clarifying of your own 
ideas on matters of librarianship, whether in 
print or otherwise, is highly beneficial. 

And to further the good work, why not 
try some hot applications of professional liter- 
ature to educate your trustees and the read- 
ing public as to the real meaning of library 
work? Help them to realize that a libra- 
rian’s job is no sinecure but an all-demanding 
one worthy of greater recognition—and re- 
muneration. 

Your new lease on professional life should 
help you to view your bit of world without 
the aid of the traditional “rose-colored 
glasses” and yet be able to say with feeling, 
like the minister in Outward Bound, “I love 
my job.” However if there should be any 
signs of relapse into coma, continue treat- 
ment as prescribed above and administer 
whenever needed. And may you soon 
be able to furnish a “testimonial” as _ to 
the fine results obtained. Good read-dance 
to you! 


doses 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


By Mae Graham 








[This monthly department about school libraries 


is prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the di- 
rection of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries and contributions should be sent 
to Mae Graham, Department of Library Science, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.] 


ELEN M. Clark, director of work with 

schools, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore, has sent samples of their sheets 
called School Assignments Involving Library 
Work with the following explanation: 

“The assignments are collected by the school 
librarians in the junior and senior high schools. 
We suggest that the teachers report only 
the topics of study rather than bibliographies 
because it gives us better possibilities of 
furnishing material than from just a few 
books. When these bibliographies are re- 
corded, they are very often books which we 
would naturally give the students on the 
subject. Because the students from _ the 
junior and senior high schools often use 
several branches of the Central library, we 
send a copy of these to each of the branches 
and to the subject departments in Central. 
Because the school librarians collect them, 
they get more definite notices of the as- 
signments in their schools, and public li- 
brarians are warned of the questions which 
are likely to be asked by students. The school 
librarians collect these topics and send them 
to us so that we may have them in the 
branches by the first of the month in which 
the assignments will be used. 

“Copies of the lists are also sent to the 
principals so that they and their teachers may 
see what the libraries have concerning their 
work. 

“Teachers’ bibliographies in their courses 
of study are mimeographed for the branches 
and various departments.” 

* * * 

An interesting cooperative project is the 
Book Mark published four times a year !y 
the teachers of the Indianapolis Public 
Schools. Kate E. Dinsmoor, librarian of the 
Teachers Special Library, describes it as fol- 
lows: 

“The copy for the Book Mark is written 
by teachers in the Indianapolis Public Schools, 
an effort being made to have as many 


teachers contribute during the year as pos- 


sible, as this makes the Book Mark belong 
more to them. The librarian of the Teachers 
Special Library plans each number and makes 
arrangements with the teachers who are to 
write the reviews of books and the briefs 
or reviews of recent magazine articles. 

“Each number is made up of a page of 
reviews of professional books, one of text- 
books, a page devoted to recent magazine 
articles and one with notes on outstanding 
children’s books, books of general interest to 
teachers for arm chair reading, or suggestions 
of books to take with them on summer 
vacations. Copy for this page is usually con- 
tributed by members of the staff at the Cen- 
tral Library. 

“The bulletin is edited by the head of the 
Publications Department of the Indianapolis 
Public Schools and the librarian of the Teach- 
ers Special Library, the librarian doing any 


rewrite work that has to be done to make 
copy fit the pages or for other reasons. 
“Headings for the top sheets are multi- 


graphed in the Multigraph Room at the Cen- 
tral Library. Stencils are cut and 
run in. the Department of Publications of the 
School Board. 


“Copies of the Book Mark are sent out to 
each public school building in the city, to 
the offices of principals of high schools for 
distribution to teachers, and are mailed to 
private and parochial schools in the city. 
Copies are also mailed to librarians 
teachers in other cities, who have asked to 
have their names put on our mailing list to 
receive our bulletin.” 


copy is 


and 


The School Libraries Section 
at Kansas City 


At the Kansas City conference of the 
A.L.A., June 13-18, the school library section 
will have for the first time a General Ses- 
sion devoted to its work. A nationally known 
educator is to sketch the place of education 
in the modern scene, and another good 
speaker will paint the place of the library in 
the educational scene. It will be of interest 
to the general library profession to learn 
what we are doing, and of interest to us to 
hear what we should be doing. We should 
all make an effort to be at the Kansas City 
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meeting to capitalize on this publicity for our 
angle of library work. 

The dates are right for most of us. Being 
right at the end of the school year, we will 
have an incentive to finish our work quickly 
so we can get there. Especial efforts are 
being made by Miss Foster to make the meet- 
ing quite social and gay, and a great deal of 
interest will be shown in the visits to the 
numerous good school libraries of the city. 

Some of the section speakers have been 
announced. They include Dr. Dora Smith of 
the University of Minnesota, who will talk on 


“Reading from the Teacher Angle.” We 
know from her article in the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin in answer to the now famous “Lose 


Not the Nightingale” that she knows books, 
youngsters, and libraries. Helen McCracken 
of the Westinghouse High School of Pitts- 
burgh will give a demonstration of presenting 
books to pupils. At one of the joint meet- 
ings a Midwestern writer will talk, which will 
be of particular interest to the many Mid- 
western librarians who plan to be there. A. A. 
Newbury, vice-president of Macmillan’s will 
tell of “The Search for a Manuscript.” 

There will be round table breakfasts for 
supervisors, for high school, elementary, and 
private school librarians. There will be so- 
cial features planned by a peppy local com- 
mittee, as well as added interest in the New- 
bery and Caldecott awards meeting because 
our members now vote on. these. The 
business meeting will review the work of the 
year and present plans and goals for future 
section activities. 

If you have a special problem which you 
would like to have aired at a Round Table, 
write our chairman, Mary Elizabeth Foster, 
at the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. She 
is eager for pertinent suggestions. 

We will get help in our problems, inspira- 
tion and fun at the Kansas City A.L.A. 
conference. Since we all need help, inspira- 
tion, and fun, let’s plan to be there. 


Library Club Sells Textbook Covers 


By Miriam Herron, Librarian, North- 
ern High School, Flint, Mich. 


The Key and Kolophon Club, composed 
of student library assistants of Northern 
High School, Flint, Mich., seeking a way to 
make money, hit upon selling textbook covers 
in the school colors, scarlet and gray. Free 
textbooks are furnished in the school system 
and both teachers and pupils are urged to 
conserve them in every way possible. 

The library club had a local firm print 
3,000, eleven by thirteen-inch covers of tough 
gray paper. The Northern High School seal, 
designed by a student in the art department, 
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depicting a Viking warrior’s head, was printed 
in red as the cover decoration. A name 
plate giving a place for the owner’s name and 
address, and the author and title of the book 
was printed below the seal. Directions for 
using the covers appear on the flap which is 
folded inside the book when the cover is in 
use. 

The cost for the cut of the seal and 3,000 
book covers was a little over thirty dollars. 
The covers, priced at two cents each or three 
for five, have sold well. Expenses were 
cleared in the first week of the sale. 

The publicity consisted of posters, announce- 
ments over the school radio, individual notes 
to teachers, articles in the school and city 
papers, and personal visits by club salesladies 
to the Guidance Rooms of students entering 
the school for their first semester. During 
the first week of the new semester, the 
covers were sold by club members from a 
table in the corridor. After that time, it was 
announced that covers would be sold. at the 
library loan desk. 

The points stressed in the sales publicity 
were: Buy Viking covers to protect new 
books; make old and soiled textbooks more 
attractive; cover notebooks; save paying fines 
for wear and tear on textbooks; identify 
textbooks from among other books at home; 
assure book being returned to student if lost; 
support a project of benefit to the whole 
school; and show school spirit by displaying 
Viking seal. 

With the money from the sale, the Key and 
Kolophon Club expects to buy plants and 
flowers for the library, posters and poster 
material, objects for special displays, pictures 
for the vertical file, illustrated editions, 
colored paper stock for making book lists and 
how-to-use-the-library pamphlets, and many 
other projects for which no fund is regularly 
set up. Another suggested use is to pay for 
the rental of films and exhibits showing how 
books. are made or how to use a library. 

Since the need for book covers is perennial, 
the club expects to sponsor the sale indefi- 
nitely. Perhaps another year, for variety, the 
covers may be printed in grey on red paper. 
x * * 


Tue Macic TRAIL TO ADVENTURE, a Cata- 
logue of books compiled under the direction 
of Abraham Jacobs, librarian, as part of the 
program at the New York State 
for Boys, Orange County, 


reading 
Training School 
New York. 


A catalog of books, with annotations, intended 
to be used as stepping stones to other reading. The 
list is arranged by author and has a subject index. 
It is mimeographed on colored paper and illustrated 
with drawings made by a boy at the school. Mr. 
Jacobs has about forty copies available for free 
distribution and will be glad to send one to anyone 
who is working on the problem of getting boys 
to read better books. 
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By Edwin E. Williams 


NOTES 








Federal Grant to Libraries 
EWSPAPER headlines were of unusual 


interest for librarians on February 23 
when President Roosevelt transmitted to Con- 
gress the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education including the recom- 
mendation of a federal grant for library 
service to rural areas amounting to $2,000,000 
for the first year and to be increased to 
$6,000,000 for 1944. The report also recom- 
mends appropriations beginning with $5,000,- 
000 and increasing to $15,000,000 for educa- 
tional service for adults. Grants for 
mentary and secondary education, preparation 
of teachers, construction of school build- 
ings, and administration of state departments 
of education bring the total cost of the six- 
year program to $855,000,000. 

The fact that the library grants are specifi- 
cally designated and not lumped with general 
grants for education is particularly gratifying 
to the special A.L.A. Committee on Federal 
Relations which studied the question of li- 
brary needs and reported to the President's 
Committee last year. The complete report 
of the A.L.A. Committee prepared by Louis 
Round Wilson, Carleton B. Joeckel, Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, and Jerome K. Wilcox is 
expected to appear as one of a series of 
monographs to be published as supplements 
to the general report of the President’s Com- 
mittee. 


ele- 


Certification 


A mimeographed supplement to the pam- 
phlet entitled “Certification for Librarians” 
issued last September has just been published 
by the Board on Education for Librarianship, 
and is available free on request. It reveals 
that certification bills may be submitted to 
state legislatures in Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Montana, and Nebraska this year. The sum- 
maries show that there are legal provisions 
for certification in public libraries in 10 
states, county libraries in 10 states, and school 
libraries in 26 states. Various plans for 
voluntary certification are in operation in 9 
states, while 13 still have no certification of 
any sort. 


Conference on Rural Libraries 


Rural library development growing out of 
demands for library service created by new 
programs of rural agencies was considered 
at a conference called by the A.L.A. Li- 
brary Extension Board in Washington, 
February 14. Twenty-seven repre- 
senting the Board, A.L.A. Headquarters, 
various departments and agencies of the 
federal government, and such interested or- 
ganizations as the American Country Life 
Association and the General Education 
Board, exchanged their ideas and informa- 
tion and examined possible methods of co- 
operation, under the chairmanship of Dean 
Louis R. Wilson. 

Folléwing the meeting the Library Ex- 
tension Board endorsed a statement calling 
attention to the importance of establishing 
educational facilities for rural populations, 
emphasizing the part played by the library 
in such projects and calling for the cooperation 
of all of the agencies concerned with rural 
life. The Board pledged its efforts toward 
carrying out a program of cooperation by en- 
couraging meetings and conferences on the 
problem, dissemination of information, 
change of programs and reports, experimental 
programs and other measures. 


persons 


cxX- 


Indiana Survey 


A survey of library training and personnel 
in Indiana got under way during February 
with a visit of Charles H. Compton, chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship, and Anita M. Hostetter of 
Headquarters staff to Logansport, Elwood, and 
Noblesville. Other sections of the state will 
be visited later in the year by various mem- 
bers of the Board. 

For some time the Board of Education for 
Librarianship had under consideration the pos- 
sibility of a survey of library personnel and 
it was decided to make a survey of 
typical state as an experiment to test survey 
procedures. It is believed that if the Board 
can make a few surveys of this sort, they 
may serve as patterns to be followed by 
state associations in studying their own states. 

Indiana was selected for the first survey, 


one 


in response to an invitation of the Indiana 
Library Association and the Indiana Library 
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Trustees Association. The survey will include 
library training agencies in the state, library 
personnel in various types of library, and fac- 
tors affecting personnel, such as salaries, op- 
portunities for advancement, and _ possible 
turnover. 


Kansas City Conference 


A.L.A. Head- 
than forty 
associations, 


received at 
quarters indicates that more 
groups, as well as four other 
will hold one or more open meetings during 
the Kansas City Conference, June 13-18. 
Topics announced for discussion include such 
diverse subjects as an adult education pro- 
gram for the small library, federal sponsored 
community art centers, cataloging of films and 
film books, the teaching of periodical work in 
library schools, extension work, inter-library 
loans for theological libraries, and educational 


films. 


Information 


Latin American Program 


The Latin American book trade from a 
bookseller’s point of view is to be discussed 
by Frank Glenn, Kansas City bookseller, at 
an open meeting of the Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Latin America, according 
to program plans for Kansas City announced 
by the Committee. At the same session Robert 
S. Chamberlain, of the Historical Research 
Division of the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington, will speak on sixteenth century rec- 
ords of the Maya area. 


Catholic Library Association 

This year for the first time the Catholic 
Library Association plans to hold its annual 
conference in connection with the A.L.A. 
Conference. The first general session of the 
Catholic Library Association will be held at 
the Cathedral, followed by a reception at 
the Auditorium in honor of His Excellency 
Thomas F. Lillis, Bishop of Kansas City. 


Carlos E. Castaneda, of the University of 
Texas, will be one of the general session 
speakers. Several round tables are also 
planned. 


Publicity Clinic and Exhibits 

Kansas City conference plans of the A.L.A. 
Publicity Committee, as announced by Ruth 
E. Hammond, chairman, call for a_ publicity 
clinic to be held from 8:30 to 9:45 every 
morning from Tuesday thru Saturday of con- 
ference week. Margery C. Quigley of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, will preside. Attendance 
is limited to chief librarians, trustees, state 
library leaders, and those in charge of library 
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publicity. A fee of $3.00 will be charged, and 
prompt reservations are urged. 

The Publicity Committee is also preparing 
an exhibit of library publicity, and has ap- 
pealed to libraries to contribute exhibits and 
exhibit material, magazine publicity, motion 
pictures, newspaper publicity, publications, 
radio material, etc. Those who plan to con- 
tribute are asked to communicate with Gret- 
chen J. Garrison, Chairman Publicity Exhibit 
Committee, Room 102, New York Public Li- 
brary, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 


Post-Conference Tours 


Mexico and the Ozark Mountains will di- 
vide the allegiance of librarians who go on 


from the Kansas City conference to join 
post-conference trips, according to William 
Teal, chairman of the A.L.A. Travel Com- 
mittee. It is announced also that, while there 


will be no reduction in railroad rates for 
those who attend the conference only, some- 
what lower fares can be secured by purchasing 
round trip tickets for the post-conference tour 
from the home station via Kansas City. 
The cost of the four-day tour of the Ozarks 
will be $32.35 from Kansas City. The 
Mexican trip, lasting thirteen days, will vary 
in cost according to accomodations required. 


College and Reference Section 


An invitation to join the College and 
Section of the A.L.A.—addressed 
to librarians and staff members in junior 
college and college libraries of all types, uni- 
versity libraries, reference libraries, and ref- 
erence departments of public libraries—has 
been made public by Willard P. Lewis, 
secretary-treasurer of the Section. 

Mr. Lewis points out that the Section is 
attempting to strengthen its program, in ac- 
cordance with recommendations of the report 
of its Committee on Reorganization. Five 
subsections have now been organized: univer- 
sity, college, teachers college, junior college 
and reference. A new constitution and by- 
laws will be presented for approval at the 
Kansas City conference. 

The fee for membership in the Section is 
one dollar, and membership in the A.L.A. is 
prerequisite. The section fee should be sent 
to Mr. Lewis at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library, State College, Pa. 


Reference 


Fellowship Open to Librarians 

The Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority has 
informed the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship that the three Graduate Fellowships 
of $500 each for women graduates of colleges 
and universities in which chapters of the 
sorority are located will be available for the 
study of library science. 
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PPROVAL of the report of the 

President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education, with its recommendations for 
Federal grants to states over a period of 
six years totaling $855,000,000, was 
voted by the Executive Board and the 
Federal Relations Committee of the 
American Library Association at special 
meetings held in Washington, D.C., 
March 19-20. 

Among the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee on Education, 
headed by Floyd W. Reeves of the 
University of Chicago is the grant to 
states from federal funds of $30,000,000 
over a period of six years for library 
extension and development in_ rural 
areas. 

The resolution, as adopted, reads: 


“The Executive Board of the American 
Library Association endorses the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Education as sub- 
mitted by the President to the Congress on 
February 23, 1938, and urges supporting 
legislation to put its recommendations into 
effect. 

“After many years of concern for the 
forty millions of children, young people, and 
adults who do not now have and never have 
had access to books, reading and study mate- 
rials, and reading guidance such as public 
libraries furnish, and after extensive study 
of federal aid to other educational enter- 
prises, the Association by formal action in 
1936 concluded that federal aid is not only 
desirable but necessary if educational oppor- 
tunity is to be even approximately equalized. 

“The Association believes that federal aid 
is of first importance for public and school 
libraries in rural areas, that it should be 
allocated thru an agency of the state which 
is concerned with library advancement, that 
control and administration of libraries should 
remain with the state and local governments, 
that all libraries should be administered by 
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adequately educated and specially trained per- 
sonnel, and that public library service is 
basically essential to all educational activities. 
“The Executive Board of the American 
Library Association therefore endorses the 
report of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in general and recommends that federal 
funds be made available for rural library 
service, for adequate reading materials and 
libraries in schools, for the construction in 
school buildings of rooms for school and 
community libraries, for the educational prepa- 
ration of school librarians, and for adult edu- 
cation thru schools, libraries, and other non- 
profit educational agencies. The Board urges 
all libraries and friends of libraries to join 
in supporting legislation to put these several 
recommendations into effect, not only in gen- 
eral but specifically those which call for 
federal aid for the extension and equaliza- 
tion of library services thruout the states. 





We we 

As a result of newspaper articles and 
radio broadcasts, the Brooklyn Public 
Library is receiving requests from all 
over the country for lists of “names for 
babies,” according to Milton James Fer- 
guson, Chief Librarian. So numerous 
have these requests become that the li- 
brary has had to send out a circular 
letter informing correspondents that it 
cannot undertake to assist any but Brook- 
lyn residents in the naming of children 
and advising them to go to their local 
libraries for such service. 

A few weeks ago Dr. Ferguson 
pointed out the work that the library 
was doing in helping puzzled parents 
to name the new baby by means of vari- 
ous books on its shelves and occasional 
reference to the 560,000 names on file 
in its central registration office. He also 
indicated that the library staff was will- 
ing to create new names in individual 
cases, 

Radio broadcasts, supplementing news- 
paper stories concerning this baby- 
naming service, brought an almost in- 
stant deluge of appeals to the library 
from parents with unnamed babies, some 
of them yet unborn. Many of these 


correspondents requested copies of the 
560,000 names on the library register. 














Spring Festival of Children’s Books 











This gay poster announced The Spring The children were asked to report birds as 
; —— = pa og hy wane ME —y — first seen. The boy or girl making the 
dren's Roo 1e § a slic rary, acid ania TEs ; rere 5 ims oA 
St. Paul, Minn The inspiration for the earliest report of a bird arrival was per- 
poster came from the book “Ragman of mitted to cut out its picture (from a 10c 


Paris’’ by Elizabeth Orton Jones (Oxford) guide) and place it on this “bird tree.’’ 
and from a sketch of a Mexican flower cart Beside each bird the child’s name, the name 
which appeared in the New York Herald of the bird, and the date it was seen were 
Tribune ‘‘Books.’’ All three illustrations on lettered in pencil. The appearance of wild 
— pe aaa — _ Ene y ae age Be flowers was recorded similarly at the base 
op 4 “es y ° ; c é rac lec & ( e- 4 4 

lighted a “ety ten ween ol youn seante and of the tree. A thumb tack was attached 
seems an excellent idea for general adop- to the back of each picture with gummed 
tion. linen tape 





A table display entitled ‘‘May féte for your favorite authors and others we want you 
to meet’’ was prepared on the occasion of the visit of fifteen third graders who had 
asked that photographs of their favorite authors be assembled. Pictures of authors 
and illustrators were mounted on gaily colored paper to form the border. A May pole 
with book characters furnished the center of interest. This display was arranged on a 
table top and covered with a large glass. 
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In the circular letter now being sent in 
reply Dr. Ferguson states: 


“The library regrets if the impression was 
given that it had a printed list of these 
560,000 names for distribution. A _ little 
thought would show that such a list would 
form a book four to five times the size of 
Gone With the Wind—somewhat impossible 
to enclose in a stamped envelope.” 


The letter concludes: 


“Our best wishes to all the babies we 
cannot personally name; we are reasonably 
sure it will not foredoom’ their careers.” 


One of Dr. Ferguson’s aides ex- 
plained that many requests from out- 
side the borough for specific help in 
“naming the baby” had been answered 
individually. 

We We 

Complete sets of Social Science Abstracts 
for the four years from 1929 to 1932, inclu- 
sive, during which it was published, can be 
obtained from the Social Science Research 
Council upon payment of express and handling 
charges. These charges, to be paid at the 
time the request is made, amount to $1.00 
anywhere in the United States except Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, where the 
amount will be $1.50. For .Canada, the 
charge will be $3.00, and for other foreign 
countries, $4.00. 

Communications should be addressed to the 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


we Me 

The Bibliography Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in cooperation with 
the Bibliographical Society of America is 
anxious to maintain a continuous listing and 
reporting of bibliographies in progress. To 
this end, librarians are invited to report to 
the committee information regarding bibliog- 
raphies in the process of preparation. It is 
hoped that these activities in conjunction with 
The Wilson Company’s quarterly Bibliographic 
Index will provide accurate and up-to-date 
bibliographical information for librarians. 


The committee also invites librarians to 
suggest desirable bibliographical projects 
needed by the profession. All communi- 


cations should be addressed to: 


Bibliography Committee  _ 
American Library Association 


520 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 


We 
Perrie Jones, librarian of the St. 
Minn., Public Library reports: 
“Salary increases in this library for 1938 
amount to from $8.25 to $11.70 per month 


Paul, 


Librarians, 
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thruout the staff. This brings restorations 

back and provides for some actual increase.” 
The St. Paul library is running a feature 

page of varied, first-rate publicity every Sun- 

day in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


WM 


The Commonwealth College Library an- 
nounces the publication of a semi-monthly list 
of “Significant Articles in the Labor Press.” 
Each issue will list eight or ten of the 
most important articles appearing in cur- 
rent American labor union periodicals and 
newspapers. It is believed that the list will 
be of value to workers’ education teachers, 
forum leaders, current events teachers, read- 
ers’ advisers in libraries, writers and others 
interested in current. problems. Many of 
the periodicals to be checked are not covered 
by any of the printed indexes. 

The list will be mimeographed and issued 
approximately on the first and fifteenth of 
each month. For the present it will be 
sent without charge to libraries and inter- 
ested individuals. Requests and suggestions 
should be addressed to the Librarian, Com- 
monwealth College, Mena, Ark. 


We  w 


In connection with the recent publication of 
The Boys’ Book of Great Detective Stories, 
edited by Howard Haycraft, Harper & 
Brothers announce a prize contest open to 
boys between the ages of 13 and 17, inclu- 
sive. Three cash prizes will be awarded: a 
first prize of $15, a second prize of $10, and 
a third prize of $5. The judges will be May 
Lamberton Becker of the New York Herald 
Tribune and Ellen Lewis Buell of the New 
York Times. The contest will close at mid- 
night on May 31, 1938. The plan of the con- 
test is simple. Each contestant is asked to 
read The Boys’ Book of Great Detective 
Stories and write the publishers a letter stat- 
ing which of the thirteen stories in the book 
he liked best, with reasons for his preference. 
A full list of rules and instructions may be 
had by applying to Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York City. 


M2 


“Penguin Books,” the reprint series that has 
caused such a stir in English publishing 
circles, is now available in this country thru 
Famous Books, Inc. Similar in format to the 
Tauschnitz editions, “Penguin Books” sell for 
35c each, or three for $1. Included in the 
series are many modern titles not usually 
found in reprint lists. The series sold more 
than 6,000,000 copies in England in its first 
year. A catalog of available titles may be 
had by applying to Famous Books, Inc., 
254 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











The Mail Bag 


{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Washington’s Publicity Experiments 
To the Editor: 

The Washington State Library, in its work 
of publicizing library service thruout the state, 
is taking new steps in two fields—radio and 


motion pictures—and is eager to learn of 
any progress made along similar lines in 
other states. 

On February 3 a regular weekly radio 


hour was launched thru the state-wide facili- 
ties of the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
covering eight Washington stations. The in- 
tention is to make these programs popular 
features of general interest to the audience 
listening at that time—chiefly housewives— 
and, therefore, to inject actual library pub- 
licity in small doses. This involves a three 
part program for each quarter-hour broadcast, 
as follows: 


An interview with a prominent Northwest author, 


with an occasional talk by a _ distinguished 
visitor from outside the state. 

“What’s New in the World?”, a feature com- 
prising from two to four items on latest de- 
velopments in the arts, the sciences, home 
making, government, etc. This includes brief 


book notes on the subjects covered. 

A short talk on library service. 

The second publicity device being tried out 
is a film which makes available to 
groups thruout the state 16mm silent motion 
picture films dealing with the industries, 
scenery, and other attractions of Washington. 
Incorporated in each film are facts and figures 
about library and exhortations to 
the public to work for more nearly adequate 
financial support. 

The response to these two publicity efforts 
has been very gratifing. Details of 
projects will be furnished those especially 
interested, and we would like to hear of any 
similar experience elsewhere. 

WILLIAM P. TUCKER 
State Librarian 
Olympia, Washington 


service 


service, 


these 


More Book Boners 
To the Editor: 


A contribution to the next publication of 
Book Boners. These are all from papers 
in an English class which was supposed to 


have read /vanhoe: 


The book was written by Edgar Allan Poe. 
The author is an English poet named Shake- 
speare. 


The time of the story is the Reign of 
George II. 


Gurth was a Jewish swineherd 


The two nationalities in England at the 
time of this story are Jewish and Saxon 
According to another student they are, 


Normanie and Saxonphone. 
T. C. Biopcet, Librarian 
Germantown High School 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enjoys English Letters 
To the Editor: 


I want to tell you how much I enjoyed 
“Letters from an English Cousin” by Frank 
M. Gardner in the March 1938 issue. It was 


very nice to know what our English friends 
are doing and reading, and seems an excellent 
to keep in touch with fellow 
I hope someone is inter- 


way for us 
librarians abroad. 
preting us to them likewise and doing it as 
inimitably as Mr. Gardner. 
Janet Doe, Ass’t Librarian 
New York Academy of Medicine 
New York City 


Jewish Book Week, May 15-22 
lo the Editor: 


The 12th National Jewish Book Week in 
\merica will be observed this year from 
May 15-22. As in the past, it is requested 


libraries, peri- 
cooperate in 


that publishers, book sellers, 
odicals, radio, and newspapers 
publicizing this observance and call attention 
to the contribution of Jews and Jewish liter- 
ature thru the ages. 

\ new Judaica Supplement, 
cent books of Jewish interest, is available 
from the Boston Public Library for 10 cents. 


listing re- 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR JEWISH BOOK WEEK 


1. The 50th anniversary of the establishment of the 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 
2. The 50th anniversary of the death of Emma 
Lazarus 
The 50th anniversary of the death of Samson 


Raphael Hirsch. 

4. The 60th birthday anniversary of Dr. Alexander 
Marx, great contemporary bibliophile and libra 
rian of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
The 60th birthday anniversary of Dr. 
Juber—‘‘the greatest Jewish intellectual 
of Central Europe.”’ 

6. The 100th anniversary of the 
first Hebrew Sunday 
Rebecca Graetz. 

7. The 900th anniversary of Hai ben Sherira. 

8. The Wilna Gaon: his significance in Jewish Life 
and the literature surrounding him. 

9. The 8C0th anniversary of the death of 


Martin 
hgure 


founding of the 
School in America by 


Anacletus 


10. The 200th anniversary of the execution of Joseph 
Suss Oppenheimer (Jew Suss). Suggests the 
entire story of the medieval court Jew. 

FANNY GoLpsTEIN, Branch Librarian 
West End Library 
Boston, Mass. 
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Q.& A. 
W'° follow the Socratic school of thought, 
I 


elieving that the questioning mind 
will seek out the truth, so here we are again 
with more questions for librarians to ponder. 


What do you think 

—of an index to monologues, dialogues and 
radio readings? A California librarian has 
begun work on such an index, which we are 
considering publishing. Would it help you? 
How and where do you now find monologues, 
dialogues and radio readings when asked—as 
surely you are? 


—of an index to collections of piano music? 
The California climate must be stimulating, 
because it is a Californian also who is busy 
compiling one to be arranged by composer, 
title and, when significant, by form. Several 
librarians who are interested in music believe 
that this index should be extended to include 
organ music, as well as violin and piano 
duets. If you have any ideas on this sub- 
ject, send them along, please. 


Me Me 


We've begun to index some of the im- 
portant nineteenth century periodicals for the 
projected Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide, 
just to see what unexpected problems would 
crop up. We have harvested so many that 
we must ask more questions.—Should indexing 
of old periodicals differ from the indexing 
of current periodicals and in what respects? 
Should we begin with the 1890's and work 
back making one volume for every ten years— 
or should the entire index be in one volume? 

we Oe 

We are still interested in examining chil- 
dren’s plays that promote interest in the use 
of books and libraries. As we plan to pub- 
lish the collection in time for the next school 
year, we shall appreciate receiving your play 
manuscript as early as possible. Address: 
Book Play Editor, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 

we Me 

It has been suggested that the New 
Yorker be added to the list of publications 
from which digests of reviews are made in 
the Book Review Digest. The editors would 
like to have expressions of opinion from our 
subscribers. 


Bibliographies Are Big Business 


It has been suggested to us that some day 
we may publish a bibliography of bibliog 
raphies of bibliographies. We have not quite 
come to that but the new Bibliographic Index 
(mentioned in the February issue as the Cumu- 
lative Bibliography of Bibliographies) does 
give an indication of what a large industry 
the making of bibliographies has become. The 
first issue, with its 4000 entries, has been dis- 
tributed to subscribers and we are not sur- 


prised to have librarians write, “I wonder 
that this index has not appeared before.” 
N. B.—Sample copies of the first issue are 


still available but are going fast. 


For Librarians Only 


We are constantly bringing to your atten- 
tion books for your readers and books on 
library administration. Here is one that has 
a personal message for every librarian. 





ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 

Arthur E. Bostwick, in a fine essay included 
in My Vocation: By Eminent Americans, 
says: 

“Books and readers are the two comple- 
mentary elements of a working library, and of 
the two readers are the active part. It is far 
easier to get a book for a reader than to 
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get a reader for a book, but the latter is the 
more fruitful because a reader gained for one 
book is gained for a great many more.” 

In pointing out the opportunities for prog- 
ress and personal satisfaction in library work, 
he sounds the clarion call: 

“There is plenty of progress ahead of us. 
Its achievement is going to be interesting to 
those who plan it and take part in it, which 
means the assistants now beginning library 
work, who have the vision to see what remains 
to be done, the initiative to start something 
and the perseverance to carry it thru.” 


Everything About Latin America 


The 1938 (15th annual) edition of the South 
American Handbook has just been published. 
One of our imports from England, it is an 
authoritative treasury of facts about every- 
thing concerning Latin America from Mexico 


to Tierra del Fuego. Barely a page of this 
new edition, enlarged by thirty pages, re- 
mains unaltered from the last. 

The book has many functions. It gives 


each republic. 
giving 


the trader a complete picture of 
For the traveler it is indispensable, 
information about the for visits; 
quarantine regulations; what to wear any 
occasion from climbing mountains to visiting 
cathedrals or attending the opera: how many 
suits of woolen underwear to pack—and with 
characteristic British thoroness—where to have 
tea. A dictionary of Spanish and Portuguese 
terms assures the getting where he 
wants to go, enough to eat and a place to 
sleep. 


seasons 


on 


user of 


Calendar of Cumulations 


Recently Published 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX. 1937 annual volume. 
Published March 18 
BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 1937 annual volume. 


Published March 28 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1937 annual vol- 

ume. Published March 3 
In Preparation 

CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 5-year volume, 
1933-37. Ready late in 1938 

Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion on cumulated volumes and schedules of publica- 
tion of Wilson indexes 


On Using Indexes 

Speaking of indexes, for 

have issued two booklets describing 
lustrating our various book catalogs and peri- 
odical indexes for the assistance of teachers 
and librarians wishing to give instruction in 
the use of these bibliographical tools. A 
few months ago the Short Course en- 
tirely rewritten and recast as Learning to 
Use the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture and Other Indexes. (We told you about 
this in February.) A new edition of Catalog- 
ing and Indexing Advanced Course 
has been prepared and is now being printed. 
Intended for the use of more mature stu- 


some years we 


was 


Service 


and il- ° 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in this issue 
Bibliographic Index (sold on the 
service basis. Write for your 

rate.) 


Cataloging and Indexing Service Ad- 
vanced Course 32 pages. Up to 
50 copies in one order free; addi- 
tional copies 4c each. 

Lockhart. My Vocation: By Eminent 
Americans 334 pages. $2.00 (To 
Libraries $1.50) 

Pettus. Subject Headings in Educa- 
tion 188 pages. $2.75 

South American Handbook 698 pages. 
$1.00 











dents, it contains descriptions and sample 
pages of all the periodical indexes, the Cumu- 
lative Book Index, Book Review Digest, and 
similar but briefer descriptions of the Stand- 


ard Catalogs and like services. 
Clyde Pettus, author of the recent Subject 


Headings in Education, approached her work 
with a constructive mind. In a letter to us 
explaining the genesis of the book, she wrote, 
“It grew out of my own very practical needs 
during the ten years I was actively engaged 
in assigning subject headings to books. I felt 
that one of the most immediate needs of 
catalogers was a greater number of subject 
heading aids, particularly for the rapidly 
changing subjects like education.” 


Wilson-JMRT Poster Contest 


Out of a large and varied assortment of 
posters submitted in the competition that 
closed March 21, the work of the following 


has been rewarded with cash prizes: 


Ist Prize ($25.00)—S. LEVIN, 25 
Parkway, Hartford, Conn. 

2d Prize ($20.00)—MARY LEE CHANEY, Libra- 
rian, Hanley Junior High School, University 
City, Mo. 


Westbourne 


3d Prize ($15.00)—EDITH E. NEFF, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

tth Prize ($10.00)—CAT HERINE BECKER, 
Aquinas High School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Sth Prize ($5.00)— se eis DIBBLE, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Public Librar 

6th Prize ($5. 00)— ELIZABE TH WILLIAMS, _Li- 
brarian, Central High School, Dansville, N.Y 


7th Prize ($5.00) —EDMUND WERHNER, Queens 


3orough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 

8th Prize ($5.00)—DOROTHY JANE KROMER, 
2445 Kensington Rd., Columbus, Ohio 

Plans for publishing a group of the win- 


ning will be announced shortly. 


The poster contest jury consisted of Hazel 


posters 


Kirk Levins, Binding Department, East 
Orange, N.J., Public Library, and Mrs. Marion 
Howe, Picture Collection, New York Public 


Library, representing the JMRT, and Halsey 
W. Wilson and Stanley J. Kunitz of The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 
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NEW SUBJECT HEADINGS 


The following subject headings, recently 
adopted by libraries, have been collected by 
the Committee on Subject Headings of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Section. 

For publication in this list the Committee 
would like to receive new subject headings 
which have not appeared in any of the Wilson 
indexes or a Library of Congress list. Each 
subject heading should be on a 3x5 card or 
slip with cross references and library symbol 
indicated. 

The Committee would also like to receive 
lists of headings compiled for any special 
subject such as music, glass, etc. 

Symbols after the terms indicate the libra- 
ries supplying them. 

sa=“see also” reference (refer from) 
s=“see” reference (refer from) 
DLC=Library of Congress 
NNC=Columbia University 


IaU=University of Iowa 
OrP=Library Association of Portland, 
Oregon 
Errie ABRAHAM, Chairman 
Toledo Public Library 
Toledo, Ohio 
ADOPTED BY LIBRARIES 
Anatomical laboratories (DLC) 


s Anatomy—Laboratories 

s Laboratories, Anatomical 
Antiphlogistics (DLC) 
Asthenia (DLC) 
Benzene as fuel (DLC) 

sa Fuel 

sa Motor fuels 
Catio language (DLC) 

s Katio language 

sa Indians of South America- 
Cholti language (DLC) 

s Chol language 

Cote aahalaes (DLC) 

s Psychology of color 

sa Color-hearing 

sa Color-sense 

sa Music of colors 
Frankists (NNC 
Galloglasses (DLC) 

s Galloglaigh 

s Gallowglasses 

sa Mercenary troops 
Gentians (DLC) 
Gourami (DLC) 
Health tests (OrP) 
Infarction (DLC) 

sa Embolism 

sa Hemorrhage 

sa Thrombosis 
Kadambas (DLC) 
Kaulas (DLC) 

s Kaulikas 

s Kulinas 
Kiriwinian language (DLC) 
Liturgies, TY Christian (DLC) 
Manna (DLC) 
Missions—Agricultural work (DLC) 

s Agricultural missions 

sa Agricultural education 

sa Missions—Educational work 
Patron saints (DLC) 

s Saints, Patron 

sa Church dedication 

sa Churches 

sa Saints 
Pediment (NNC) 


-Languages 


April 1938 
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Permian se (DLC) 
sa Finno-Ugrian languages 
sa Syryenian language 
sa Votiak language 
Pinnacles (NNC) 
Racing laws (OrP) 
Radio readings (IaU) 
s Radio broadcasting—Readings 
Radio talks (IaU 
s Radio broadcasting—Talks 
Syncope (Pathology) (DLC) 
Teacherages (IaU) 
s Teachers’ cottages 
Tenri (Sect) (DLC) 
s Tenrikyo 
sa Shinto 
Torgots (DLC) 
s Torgods 
s Torguts 
Water-carriers (NNC) 


ADOPTED BY WILSON INDEXES 
Achaemenidae (Int) 
sa Persia—History—Ancient 
Air conditioning on ships (Int) 
sa Ships—Heating and _ ventilation 
Antagonism (physiology) (Int) 
sa Metabolism 
sa Physiological chemistry 
sa Physiology 
Becquerel effect (Int) 
Boys’s rule (Int) 
Brush fires (Int) 
sa Fires 
sa Forest fires 
Buildings—Mechanically operated parts 
sa Mechanical equipment of buildings 
Emigrants in literature (Int) 
sa Literature—Themes 
Farmers transportation association (RG) 
sa Cooperative associations 
sa Farm produce—Marketing 
Heraldry in literature (Int) 
sa Literature, Medieval—Themes, 
Hymns, Samaritan (Int) 
sa Samaritan poetry 
Imagination (in literature, art, etc.) 
sa Creation (literary, artistic, etc.) 
sa Literature—Esthetics 
Literature and peace (RG) 
sa Peace 
Manchu dynasty (Int) 
sa China—History 
sa China—Kings and rulers 
Michigan child guidance institute 
sa Child guidance clinics 
sa Child welfare—United 
Molecules—Clustering (Int) 
s Cluster theory of molecular 
Mount Olympus national park (proposed) 
sa National parks and reserves—United 
Parti populaire francaise (Int) 
sa Prence—Pelitice and government 
sa Political parties—France 
Permanent American aeronautical 
s C.A.P.A. 
s Comisién aerondutic permanente americana 
Raven (in religion and folklore) (Int) 
sa Animal lore 
sa Animal worship 
sa Mythology, Comparative 
Religious art, Jewish (Int) 
sa Art, Jewish 
sa Jews—Religion 
Religious history—Methodology 
sa History—Methodology 
Rhaetic language (Int) 
s Raetic language 
Sex inheritance (Int) 
sa Heredity 
sa Sex (biology) 
State legislation (Int) 
sa Legislation—United States 
s Legislation, State 
Thirst drive (Int) 
sa Drives, Animal 
sa Incentive 
sa Motivation 
Wood destroying insects (Int) 
sa Insects, Injurious and beneficial 
World association of science (proposed) (RG) 
sa Scientific societies 


(RG) 


motives 


(Int) 


(RG) 
States 
arrangement 


(RG 
States 


(RG) 


commission 


(Int) 














The Book Preview 


— for April 1938 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to on seraes a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the !ibrary world 


advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsibie for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ELLWOOD, CHARLES ABRAM. Story of 
social philosophy. 410p $3.50, text ed $2.60 
Prentice-Hall (May) 

309 Sociology—Hist. 

The story of the main theories and leading 
social theorists of the Western world, from 
Plato to Lester Ward, told dramatically by one 
of America’s foremost living sociologists. Shows 
what lies behind the clash of social ideals in 
the world today. (See STC for other books by 
this author) 


RUCKER, ALLEN W. Labor’s road to plenty. 
221p il $2.50 Page (Ready) 
331.8 U.S.—Economic policy. Industry and 
state. Labor and laboring classes—U.S. 
A clear, thorough and sober analysis of the 
effects upon labor, industry, and the economic 
life of America of the governmental and union 
wage-hour regulation which has dominated a 
half-score of great American industries during 
the past 15 years. With 20 graphic charts and 
30 tables of important new statistical data. 


HAMEL, CHARLES DENNIS. Practice and 
evidence before U.S. Board of tax appeals. 
480p $6 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 

336.2 Taxation—Law. U.S.—Board of tax 

appeals 

A comprehensive and up-to-date treatment 
of practice, procedure, and evidence before the 

U.S. Board of tax appeals. Brings together 

conveniently all important cases and precedents 

relating to subject. 


SHAY, FRANK. Judge Lynch: his first hundred 
years. 288p $2.50 Washburn (Ready) 
343.2 Lynch law 
Complete history of lynching in this country 
from earliest recorded cases until the present 
day. Bibliography and index. (See STC for 
other books by this author; Huntting list) 


FORD, FREDERICK ARTHUR. The instruc- 
tional program; its organization and admin- 
istration. 480p $2.75 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 

371 Education. School management and or- 
ganization 
Brings together into a unified whole the edu- 
cational theories advanced by the philosopher, 
the mental hygienist, the psychologist, the 
school administrator, the supervisor, and the 
specialist in classroom procedures. 


BAMBERGER, FLORENCE EILAU. Syllabus 
guide for observation of demonstration exer- 
cises. 66p (perforated) 75c Prentice-Hall 


(Ready) 
371.3 Teaching—Outlines, syllabi, etc. 
Covers planned observations. The author 


recognizes that theory is practice comprehended 
and practice is theory applied, and that it is 
important at all times to keep these united. 
The pages are perforated, to enable the student 
to file them with his reports and worksheets. 


COX, PHILIP WESCOTT LAWRENCE, and 
DUFF, JOHN CARR. Guidance by the class- 
room teacher. 450p $3 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 


371.42 Personnel service in educatién 


Popularizes and makes effective the newer 
concepts of guidance which stress teacher 
participation in the guidance process. The 


book maintains that the first step in guidance 
is motivation; also that a research and meas- 
urement program is an essential part of suc- 
cessful guidance work. 


STOCKER, HENRY ELLIS. Motor traffic man- 
agement. 350p $5, text ed $3.75 Prentice-Hall 
(Ready) 

388 Traffic regulations. 
and regulations 


Automobiles—Laws 


An up-to-date presentation of the whole 
problem of motor traffic management, follow- 
ing the enactment of the existing Federal 


motor carrier act. The book describes various 
types of documents used by motor carriers 
and explains present-day transportation service 
factors. 


500 SCIENCE 


OPARIN, A. I. Origin of life. 

millan (Ready) 

576 Life—Origin 

To the fascinating question of the origin of 
life, an answer is now offered which is as far- 
reaching in its implications as it is novel in its 
basic conceptions. This book is brilliantly 
written, carefully reasoned and substantiated 
and well translated. 


246p il $2.50 Mac- 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


WIENER, RENEE von EULENBURG. 
fully and wonderfully made. 534p il 
Macmillan (Ready) 


612 Anatomy, Human. Physiology 


Fear- 
$3.50 


This book deals with the functions of the 
human organism, its physiology anatomy and 
behavior as a whole. Life is an energy phe- 
nomenon, and the functions of the body, in- 


cluding its sense perceptions and mental proc- 
esses, are interpreted in terms of the energy 
concepts of modern physics. Within astonish- 
ingly short compass, the author has succeeded 
in presenting and explaining the most import- 
ant facts now known about the human body. 
EICHBERG, ROBERT. Radio stars of today. 
218p il $3.50 Page (Ready) 
621.384 Radio broadcasting. 
phy 
This book 


Radio—Biogra- 
conducts the reader behind the 
scenes in the stations, shows him where and 
how the broadcasts originate and what makes 
the wheels go ‘round; also introduces to him 
the outstanding personalities of the _ air- 
ways. Over 275 illustrations from photographs. 
(Recommended by A.L.A.) 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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VERRILL, ALPHEUS HYATT. Foods America 

gave the world. 289p il $3 Page (Ready) 

641 Food. Food supply 

The strange, fascinating and often romantic 
histories of many native American food plants, 
their origin and other interesting and curious 
facts concerning them. Profusely illustrated. 
=, ccaamaaae by the A.L.A.; See Huntting 
ist) 


REYBURN, SAMUEL W. Selling home fur- 
nishings successfully. (Medium-priced retail- 
ing ser.) 350p $3, text ed $2.25 Prentice-Hall 
(Ready) 

645 Furniture. House decoration. 
and salesmanship 
Information on the essential principles of 
home furnishings and decoration for merchan- 
dising officers, buyers, buyers’ assistants, sales- 


Salesmen 


people, and for all students of retailing and 
rte Based on sales manuals used 
successfully by stores controlled by the As- 
sociated is! goods corporation, such as Lord 
& Taylor, McCreery’s, Hahne & co., and Powers 
dry goods co. 

BACHRACH, MAX. Selling furs successfully. 


(Medium- priced dom ye | ser.) 250p il $3, text 
ed $2.25 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 
675 Fur. Fur-bearing animals. 
and salesmanship 
A quick reference digest giving correct in- 
formation about furs—information which a re- 
tail salesman could honestly impart to his cus- 
tomers. Written in plain, non-technical lan- 
guage. Forty-five illustrations. (See STC for 
another book by this author) 


Salesmen 


900 HISTORY 


BECKER, CARL LOTUS, and DUNCALF, 
FREDERIC. Story of civilization. 904p Silver 
(April) 

909 History, Universal. Civilization 
A history of peoples, their ideas, and the 
institutions which they have developed in their 
upward march toward civilization. Written in 
incisive and simple style, this new world his- 
tory will be a contribution of great significance 
to teachers and students. 


TILMAN, H. W. Snow on the equator. 280p il 
$3 Macmillan (Ready) 
916.7 Africa, Central—Descr. & trav. 
An amusing and engrossing account of a 


3,000 mile trip across Africa on a bicycle, by 
a man well known in mountaineering circles. 
The route taken was from Uganda right across 
Africa to the west coast, traversing the Bel- 
gian Congo and French Equatorial Africa, end- 
ing up at Duala near the Cameroons. 


GALPIN, W. FREEMAN. History of England. 
843p il $5.75, text ed $4.25 Prentice-Hall 
(Ready) 

942 Gt. Brit.—Hist. 

Scope: ‘“Pre-Saxon England’ to “England 
and the Spanish civil war."’ Emphasizes social, 
intellectual, economic aspects, and spotlights 
the English common people as makers of his- 
tory. Illustrations, maps. 


SANDERS, JENNINGS BRYAN. Early Ameri- 


can history, 1492-1789. 705p il $5, text ed 
$3.75 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 
973.2 U.S.—Hist.—Colonial period. U.S.— 


Hist.—Revolution 
A detailed social, political, and economic his- 
tory, unusually complete in that it brings the 
account up to the actual founding of the in- 
dependent republic. Thorough documentation. 
Maps and bibliography. 


MOORE, DAVID R. History of Latin America. 


826p il $5, text ed $4 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 
980 Latin America—Hist. 
Three main divisions: The colonial period, 


Nineteenth century developments, Latin Amer- 


The Book Preview 


ica today. Stresses present-day affairs and 
Latin America relations with the United States 


and other world powers. Maps. 

BIOGRAPHY 
BROWNE-OLF, Mrs LILLIAN. Pius XI: 
apostie of peace. 256p $2.50 Macmillan 
(Ready) 


B or 92 Pius XI, pope 

This biography presents a living picture of 
probably one of the most important figures in 
modern Christendom. It goes behind the splen- 
dor of the Vatican, the impressiveness of the 
Papal audience, and presents the human per- 
sonality which exists beneath the great ec- 
clesiastical figure of Pius XI. 


FICTION 


CAREW, JEAN. Strawberry moon, 

Arcadia house (April 25) 

Sandra Winslow, essentially a home-girl, de- 
termines to achieve popularity in the modern 
manner, and finds that she has measured her 
a by the wrong yard-stick. (See Huntting 
ist) 

HANCOCK, LUCY AGNES. Blood of her an- 
cestors. 310p $2 Penn (Ready) 

Prudence finds that love does not always 
bring with it the joy and ecstasy that poets 
write about. (See Huntting list) 

HAYCRAFT, HOWARD, ed. Boys’ book of 
yeh detective stories. 315p il (end-papers) 
50 Harper (Ready) 
Detective stories 
Thirteen stories by world famous authors, 


259p $2 


each introducing a noted fictional detective. 
The first collection of detective stories ever 
compiled especially for younger readers. The 
stories introduce such famous characters as 
Father Brown, Sherlock Holmes, Auguste 
Dupin, Dr. Thorndyke, Arséne Lupin, Uncle 
Abner, Craig Kennedy, etc. Edited by the 


compiler of Boys’ Sherlock Holmes (see HSC). 
The stories are arranged chronologically and the 
editor has written an introductory note for 
each story, including a brief biography of each 
author and telling how the stories came to be 
written. Colorful end-papers show a “gallery 
of famous detectives.’’ A big, lively book that 
is certain to appeal to boy readers. For boys 
12-17. (See Huntting list) 


HOPE, EDWARD. Let X equal Marjorie. 288p 
$2 Macrae-Smith-co. (April 11) 
A gay and amusing romance full of twists 
and turns and fast action, by the author of 
She Loves Me Not. (See Huntting list) 


LANCASTER, G. B., pseud. Promenade. 500p 
$2.50 Reynal (Ready) 
A magnificent panoramic story filled with 
characters who will long be remembered. It 


is written with the vigor and sweep, the humor 
and great gift for story-telling which character- 
ized the much-loved Pageant, published in 1933. 
(See Huntting list) 


MARSH, GEORGE. 
(Ready) 


White silence. 300p $2 Penn 


A tale of high adventure, pulsing with the 
very heart of the North. (See Huntting list) 
ROLLINS, KATHLEEN. When the _ heart 


strays. 282p $2 Arcadia house (April 25) 

A story of the new West and the new South, 
in which a spirited Western girl believes that 
her heart has led her along unfriendly path- 
ways, but discovers that human values are the 
same the world over. (See Huntting list) 


TROYAT, HENRI. One minus two; tr. by 
James Whitall. 267p $2 Washburn (Ready) 
A sensitive and moving novel about an actor, 

his wife and their son who becomes a child 

movie star. Awarded the Prix Fémina Améri- 
cain. (See Huntting list) 
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JANITORIAL SERVICE 
in Small Libraries 


The first practical, concise manual on 
building maintenance for small town and 
branch libraries. 1938, postpaid, 50 cents. 


R. G. NEWMAN 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 





NOT BY ACCIDENT 


The Story of Moses Gulesian’s Career 
BY IRENE H. BURNHAM 
Introduction by Albert Bushnell Hart 
A vigorous story of a life of distinction “Moses Gule 
mans. has become a figure = the Naval History of the 
United States of America.” . Ibert Bushneli Hart LL.D., 
Professor Emeritus of , TES Harvard University. 


From your bookstore, $2.50 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 





LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any || Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 
library staff. This have some good 
service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish me Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 














SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 
will receive our continued and care- 


our detailed quotations are 
Published Price. Prompt and 


Your Want List 
ful efforts. 
within the original 
dependable service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


Our catalog of important and unusual books mailed FREE 
on request. Write for your copy today. 
PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB, 47 W. 45th St., New York 


(TO WRITERS—Our Editors are always interested in 
receiving worth-while manuscripts for publication.) 














A New Revised Edition 





OF OUR STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Featuring Books “Huntting Bound in Buckram”’ 


THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





WE GUARANTEE QUALITY, SERVICE, AND WORKMANSHIP AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES \ 





SPECIAL LIBRARY 


SELECT USED BOOKS 
FROM FREE CATALOG 
Over a million volumes, text and refer- 
ence books, including many ‘out of print’ 
and scarce titles rs over 35 years ac- 


cumulation. Replace worn or damaged 
b books at cost of rebinding. Est. 1902. 


LOLLEGE BOOK LUO. 


L LUNMBEUS, — 


















RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, New Jersey 
Branch Office Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We are very much pleased today because we 
heard that one of our Long Island customers 
said the books we rebound for her library are 
“‘Lovely,—such attractive bindings.’’ She is 
showing them to her clientage, and they are 
very much interested; increased circulation 
will undoubtedly result. 

To have our work complimented in this man- 
ner is indeed gratifying. It spurs us to in- 
creased effort—to make the BEST binding a 
little better. Thank you, Lady-Librarian. 


Wittiam H. RapEMAEKERS, 


President 






















EDITED BY 
WILLIAMSON and JEWETT 


457 pages Cloth bound 


Sold on Service Basis 


WHO’S WHO 


IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 








Biographical sketches are given 
of 5764 librarians in active service, 
including library school graduates 
ending with the classes of 1931. 
Biographies are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and there is also a 
geographical index. The Preface 
discusses the scope of the book 
and the method of choice, and a 
list of abbreviations used includes 
symbols designating the various 














950-972 University Avenue New York accredited Library Schools. 
at ammemeseee 
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ROBERT FROST 


A Bibliography by W. B. S. Clymer and 
Charles R. Green. Regular Edition—500 
copies, 172 pages, 8 illustrations, Worthy 
paper, buckram, postpaid $3.25 
THE JONES LIBRARY 
Amherst, Mass. 











OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


FREE 
MONTHLY Sample 





An annotated bibliography of occupational information 
appearing in current publications. Edited for li- 
brarians, research workers, vocational counselors and 
individuals. 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 








BARNES & NOBL | Ine. 
105 Fifth Avenue - New York 











Reduction in Price 


OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY. Committee 
of the Carnegie Library School 
Assn., comp. xiv,480p. Reprinted on 
thinner paper, bound in cloth, now 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Collections of poems suitable for the cele- 
bration of Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washing- 
ton’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, Easter, Arbor 
day, Mother’s day, Memorial day. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York, N. Y. 











WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
The Book Selection Problem 


HE staff of the Standard Catalog Series 

aims to determine as promptly as pos 
sible, with the aid of collaborators, what 
books should be included in the three Stand- 
ard Catalogs and to print promptly sets of 
catalog cards for these books. 

It would be of great help to us in determin- 
ing which books are likely to be most widely 
purchased by libraries if librarians would 
cooperate by sending the Standard Catalog 
department a carbon copy of their orders for 
new books. This would enable us to reach 
a quick decision on the printing of cards for 
specific titles. 


Subject Headings: Red or Black? 


Some librarians who have been accustomed 
to subject headings in red in their card cata- 
logs are convinced that there is no other 
scheme that will work for subject cards. It 
is a fact, however, that many libraries use 
headings in black capitals and find no diff 
culty with the practice. 

Here are two authorities on the subject: 

“This heading is usually given in red ink or in 


full capitals in black ink to make it stand out 
conspicuously.’’—Akers’ Simple Library Cataloguing 


“Some libraries use red for all subject headings 
in order to distinguish subject entries from _ all 
others; other libraries, including the Library of Con 
gress, have discarded the red and are using black 
because it is more legible and durable. These are 


typed in capitals. If the library is already using 
black subject headings and wishes to change to red 


j 


these black headings can be underscored in red 


Some libraries use cards with red edges for all 


_ ect cards.”’—Mann’s Introduction to Cataloging 
the Classification of Books 

The Library of Congress, in its “Handbool 

of card distribution” also recommends that 

headings be typed in black capitals. 

The Wilson card catalog service prints the 
subject in capitals in black. This practice is 
followed in response to a questionnaire on 
the subject. The cost, we may say, of running 
the cards thru the press a second time to put 
these subjects in red would be very high. 

Is it not possible for libraries that have 
used the red headings to adopt black c: pitals 
in order to conserve time and money? If 
it is necessary to make any further distinc- 
tion, a library might adopt Miss Mann’s sug- 
gestion about underscoring in red or having 
red edges to subject cards. 


The First Comment 
From a Pennsylvania school librarian: 
“Congratulations upon your decision to print cata 


log cards. They will be a most valuable aid to 
the already overworked public school librarian.” 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


APRIL 1938 


The Standard Catalog Monthly is a selected list of books likely to be included in 
the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. Occasionally it may happen that a 
book included in this monthly list may not appear in the Supplements because it is not 
always possible to get an authoritative opinion on the lasting value of a book so soon 
after publication. 

Catalog cards are available for all titles listed in the Standard Catalog Monthly. 
The complete list of cards which have been made this year is cumulated each month 
in the alphabetical list following this section. An explanation of the method to follow 
in ordering these cards is also given at the beginning of the alphabetical list. 





300 Social Sciences Groves, Ernest Rutherford, 1878- 
The American woman; the feminine side 
Banning, Kendall, 1879- of a masculine civilization. Greenberg 
West Point today. Funk 1937 $2.50 355 1937 $3 396 
312p il 438p 
1 U.S. Military academy, West Point 1 Woman—History and condition of 


women 2 Women in the U.S. 

‘‘A historical survey of woman’s status 
in a setting of masculine dominance. It is 
not the story of noted individuals, but of 
colonial women, frontier women, and wom- 
en in the South and West, as they moved 
slowly toward equality with men, until 
the present, when, the author believes, the 
sex distinctions that have limited their in- 


Map on end papers 

“Description of life at West Point mili- 
tary academy beginning with plebe days 
and carrying on to the position of second 
lieutenant in the army. Contains chapters 
on the buildings and art treasures of West 
Point, a historical chronology, and a glos- 
sary of cadet lingo.’’ Book rev. digest 


Carmer, Carl Lamson, 1893- dustrial, political, and social opportunities 
The hurricane’s children; tales from your are fading.” Bkl. 
Tela ’ > r . . r ; ) na > . 
neck o the woods; il. by E. B. Carmer. Warrison, Leonard Vance, 1891- and 
warrer I 137 $2 398 Grant, Pryor McNeill, d. 1937 
aii _ Youth in the toils. Macmillan 1938 $1.50 
1 Folklore—U.S. ; 
saa ser 364 
[Twenty brief tall tales of American 167p 
folklore, first collected for a radio audi- — . : 
ence. Mike Fink, Davy Crockett, Pecos Bill, 1 Juvenile delinquency 
and Paul Bunyan stride through the pages “‘A factual and interpretative study of 
doing all the peculiar and marvelous things youthful delinquency in New York and the 
usually attributed to them, and Ocean-Born present inadequate methods of dealing with 
Mary flits in and out. Many men and boys it. The sudden and lamented death of Mr. 
will like to match these stories with their Grant, founder of the Boys Bureau for the 
own. A bibliography of sources is given.”’ care of homeless and unattached boys, oc- 
Bkl curred last December.”’ Christian century 


Crump, Irving, 1887- and Newton, John Olcott, Frances Jenkins 


Walter, 1891- i Good stories for anniversaries; with il. 
Our G-men. Dodd 1937 $2 364 by H. L. Price. Houghton 1937 $2.50 
246p il ‘ 394 
1 Crime and criminals—U.S. 2 U.S. De- 2327p il 
partment of justice. Bureau of investi- rag 
gation 1 Holidays 2 U.S.—History (7 anals) 
“Explains that G-men mean government Stories to be told or read on various an- 
men and that there are fourteen different niversaries—constitution day, armistice day, 
branches of government investigation, in- evacuation day, inauguration day, aviation 
cluded in that term. But the book mainly days, flag day, Bunker Hill day, Fourth 
concerns the stories of crimes solved by the of July, pioneer days, and patriot days 
Federal bureau of investigation of the De- 
partment of justice. Stirring accounts 


which show what intelligence and persist- 
ent courage can do against the crime rack- ‘ 
et. For older boys.”’ Bkl. 500 Natural Science 


Dulles, Foster Rhea, 1900- 
Forty years of American-Japanese rela- Baker, Robert Horace, 1883- 


tions. Appleton-Century 1937 $3 327.73 Introducing the constellations. Viking 
289p il 1937 $2.50 520 
1 Japan—Foreign relations 2 U.S.—For- 205p il 
eign relations 1 Astronomy 
“Mr. Dulles sums up the controversies Descriptive astronomy presenting the var- 
and disputes, the decline of American in- ious constellations, means of identification 
fluence and prestige in the Far East, which, and unusual stories and legends connected 
in his opinion, marks ‘the practical failure with them. Well illustrated with charts and 
of the policy popularly symbolized by the photographs. For junior and senior high 


Open Door.’ ”’ Cincinnati schools, and for older readers 
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Gray, George William, 1886- : 
Advancing front of science. McGraw 


1937 $3 509 
364p il (Whittlesey house publications) 
1 Research 2 Science—History 

“An account for the general reader on 
recent scientific advancement, telling how 
astronomy, physics, and medicine are com- 
bining to push forward the frontiers of 
knowledge and increase man’s capacity for 
health and happiness.’’ Ontario library re- 
view 


600 Useful Arts 


Black, Archibald, 1888- a ¥ 
Story of tunnels. McGraw 1937 $2.75 625 
245p il (Whittlesey house publications) 

1 Tunnels 

“Written for the non-technical reader, 
Mr. Black's well-illustrated book first brief- 
ly describes the tunnels of ancient and 
medieval times and then tells some inter- 
esting facts concerning the outstanding 
tunnels and subways of modern days.’’ N.Y. 
public lib. New technical books 


Collins, Archie Frederick, 1869- 
Working with tools for fun and profit. 


Appleton-Century 1937 $2 684 
228p il 
1 Tools 2 Woodwork 


This book on home carpentry is di- 
vided into two main sections. Part one 
describes tools and how toc use them, and 
the different kinds of wood; part two gives 
instructions on how to build a great variety 
of useful and amusing objects including a 
target, an ice yacht, a lamp, desk, etc. 


Consalus, Frances Hamilton and Dooley, 
William Henry, 1880- 
Attractive clothes; how to make, buy 
and wear them. Ronald 1937 $2.40 646 
508p il 
1 Clothing and dress 2 Dressmaking 
3 Textile industry and fabrics 
“A textbook for a first year high school 
course covering textiles, the planning of 
clothing, the construction of simple gar- 
ments, and the care of clothing. Two chap- 
ters give advice on selecting a wardrobe 
and on shopping wisely.’’ Bkl. 


Cradit, Raymond Vernon, 1900- 
Bookkeeping for personal and business 


use. Am. tech. soc. 1937 $2.25 657 
326p 
1 Bookkeeping (1 anal) 
BPlementary instructions on finance rec- 


ords for personal, family, and business af- 
fairs. An appendix of 80 pages by C. W. 
Leigh is devoted to commercial arithmetic 


De Kruif, Paul Henry, 1890- 
Fight tor life. Harcourt 1938 $3 610.9 
p 
1 Medicine—History (5 anals) 


A report of the discoveries and advances 
made by scientists in their attempts to 
combat infantile paralysis, syphilis, tuber- 
<a. and the high rate of maternal mor- 
ality 


Horth, Arthur Cawdron, 1874- 
101 things for the handyman to do; a 
book of practical directions. Lippin- 


cott 1938 $2 680 
214p il 


1 Handicraft 2 Repairing 


“A book of practical directions for doing 
odd jobs around the house and for spend- 


Librarians, 


d I pril 1938 


ing interesting hours making useful ar- 
ticles of furniture. Fully illustrated with 
diagrams and photographs which help 
greatly to clarify the instructions in the 
text.”” Huntting 


Klinefelter, Lee Miller, 1892- : 

Electrical occupations; covering the en- 
tire field of electrical occupations avail- 
able to boys when they grow up. Dut- 
ton 1937 $2 621.3 

227p il 

1 Electric engineering 

“In the guise of a father and son talking 
over the possibilities of the son’s vocation, 
the book makes a survey of the opportuni- 
ties in electrical work today. Contains a 
list of electrical engineering schools and 
colleges, radio schools, welding schools, and 
correspondence schools. For junior and 
senior high schools.’’ Book rev. digest 


Price, Mrs Lita, and Bonnet, Mrs Harriet 
Maidcraft; a guide for the one-maid 
household. Bobbs 1937 $1.50 647.2 
216p il 
1 Home economics 2 Servants 
‘“‘Addressed partly to the maid, partly to 
the mistress, this is a guidebook to the 
duties of the maid in a one-maid house- 
hold, giving detailed instructions on caring 
for the house, washing dishes, cooking and 
serving meals, laundry work, and care of 
children. Index.’’ Book rev. digest 


Ryan, Mrs Mildred (Graves) 1905- 
Your clothes and personality. 
Century 1937 $1.72 
389p il 


Appleton- 
646 


1 Beauty, Personal 2 Clothing and dress 


3 Personality 


“‘An elementary guide to the choice, de- 
sign, construction, and care of correct, at- 
tractive clothes, and to the use of beauty 
aids and cosmetics. Though designed 
mainly for high school students, the prac- 
tical; simply written material should be 
generally useful. Well illustrated with 
photographs of up-to-date clothes suitable 
a high school girls and young women.” 
Bkl. 


Waugh, Sidney 


Art of glass making; photographs by 
R. Y. Richie. Dodd 1937 $1 666 
unp il 
1 Glass manufacture 
A book of photographs with brief text 


which ‘“‘is designed to answer the questions 
most commonly asked about glass. It makes 
no pretense to being more than a primer of 
the subject. But it is hoped that it will 
be of interest to those who love fine glass, 
and who wish to know something of the 
methods of its production.” Preface 


Weeks, Bertha M. 


How to file and index. Ronald 1937 $2.50 


651.5 
261p il 
1 Files and filing (Documents) 2 Index- 
ing 


Covers fundamentals of filing practice in- 
cluding: geographic, numeric, subject, du- 
plex and decimal methods of arrangement; 
alphabetic indexes to files; methods of filing 
correspondence, printed material, depart- 
ment records, and government publications: 
general routine, charge-outs, transfers, and 
follow-up systems; layout of file room, 
equipment, personnel and filing for particu- 
lar types of business 








Wilson Bulletin for 


Yates, Raymond Francis, 1895- 
How to make electric toys. Appleton- 
Century 1937 $2 621.3 
199p il 
1 Electric toys 
“Describes simple 
and the making of 


electrical experiments 
electrical toys, for 


youthful experimenters. Illustrations and 
diagrams.”’ Book rev. digest 
Zechlin, Ruth ' 
How to play with your child; il. by 
Maria Maillard. Mussey 1937 $2 649 
128p il 


1 Amusements 2 Play 3 Toys 

‘Directions for mothers ,of children from 
one to ten years; who plan and share their 
children’s amusements Games are 
described, with suggestions for directing 
the children’s participation, and suitable 
toys and simple handicrafts are illustrated.”’ 
Bkl. 


700 Fine Arts 


Cheney, Sheldon Warren, 1886- 
; 2 oe a ae 
A world history of art. Viking 1937 $5 
709 
946p il 
1 Art—History 
‘The book treats, in general, the visual 
arts, excepting those which extend in time 
(the dance, theatre). The story is pri- 
marily of painting and sculpture, and the 
closely related minor arts of illumination, 
drawing, and prints; and of architecture. 
Beyond, accounts of the so-called decora- 
tive arts—pottery, textiles, enamels, metal- 
work—find inclusion where formal values 
and decorative purposes have been intense- 
ly achieved.’ Preface 


Kaufman, Gerald Lynton, 1893- 

How’s tricks? 125 tricks and stunts to 
amaze your friends; with introduction 
by John Mulholland. Stokes 1938 $1 

793.8 
133p il 
1 Conjuring 2 Tricks 
A collection made up of tricks and stunts 
that can be done without apparatus and 
with a minimum of practice. It eliminates 


all tricks done by two persons and tricks 
adaptable only to the stage. Contents: 
Tricks and stunts with matches; Coin 


tricks; Tricks around the table; 
Card tricks; Rope, string, and 
chiefs; Hit-or-miss-cellaneous 


Cigarettes; 
handker- 


Rockwell, Frederick Frye, 1884- 
son, Mrs Esther C. 
Gardening indoors; the enjoyment of 
living flowers and plants the year 
round, and new opportunities for home 
decoration line drawings by E. C. 


and Gray- 


Grayson and Laurence Blair. Macmil- 
lan 1938 $2.50 716 

201p il 

1 House plants 

“Simple directions for growing indoor 
gardens of all kinds, including miniature 


cactus gardens, under water gardens, ter- 
rariums, and open dish gardens. There are 
chapters on soils and fertilizers, on new 
plants from seeds and cuttings, on bugs 
and other troubles. Ninety-five pages con- 
tain descriptions of the various types of 
plants that can be grown indoors. Photo- 
graphs and drawings.”’ Bkl. 


Librarians, 


=A) 
wn 
wn 


April 1938 
Sanborn, Pitts, 1879- 
Metropolitan book of the opera; synop- 
ses of the operas by Pitts Sanborn; 
biographical sketches by Emil Hilb 
and Pitts Sanborn; preface by Edward 


Johnson. Simon & Schuster 1937 $3 
782 

396p front 
1 Metropolitan opera company 2 Mu- 
sicians—Dictionaries 3 Opera—Stories, 


plots, etc. 

Portraits on lining-papers 

This book which ‘‘has been brought out 
with the official cooperation of the Metro- 
politain Opera Association, contains a brief 
history of the Metropolitan Opera House 
(by Pitts Sanborn), tells the story of every 
opera in the Metropolitan repertory, and 
outlines every composer’s life, and recalls 
the dates and other details of outstanding 
Metropolitan performances. —— 


ically arranged for easy reference.’’ N 
Times 


Simon, Richard L. 

Miniature photography; from one ama- 
teur to another; with an introduction 
by Laurence Stallings. Simon & Schu- 
ster 1937 $1.75 770 

168p il 

1 Photography 

‘‘An amateur photographer suggests what 
to do and what not to do in taking minia- 
ture pictures. He tells of his own mistakes 
and successes with a Leica camera and 
covers such subjects as approximate costs, 


choice of films, exposures, developing, and 
enlarging. Informal style.’’ Bkl. 
Spaeth, Sigmund Gottfried, 1885- 
Stories behind the world’s great music. 


McGraw 1937 $2.50 780 
373p (Whittlesey house publications) 

1 Music 2 Musicians (17 

anals) 

“‘Anecdotes, facts, and bits of biography 
about the great musicians from Pythagoras 
to Gershwin, the story background of some 
of the music which they composed.’’ Book 
rev. digest 


Taylor, Deems, 1885- 


biography 


Of men and music. Simon & Schuster 
1937 $2.50 780.4 
318p 
1 Music 2 Musicians 
“Candid comments on music and mu- 
sicians of the past, present, and future, 


given originally as radio talks and reviews 
in periodicals. Miscellaneous material, cas- 
ually but often pungently related.’’ Bkl. 


800 Literature 
Price, Olive M. 


Plays of belles and beaux; seven short 


plays for high schools and junior 
highs. French. 1937 $1.50 812.08 
162p 

1 American drama—Collections (7 title 
anals) 

Contents: Phantom fiddler; Pirate and 


the lady; Mulberry gown; Shining armour: 
Golden stair; Gift from heaven; Dark road 
Sanford, Mrs Anne (Putnam) ed. 
Plays for spring and summer holidays 
Dodd 1938 $2.50 812.08 
283p 
1 American drama—Collections 2 Holi- 
days (32 author and title anals) 
“16 plays suitable for the spring and 
summer holidays. These plays are of vary- 
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ing lengths, for children from 6 to 16, and 


have been written for such occasions as 
Easter, Arbor Day, Mother’s Day, etc.”’ 
Huntting 


900 History 


Peattie, Donald Culross, 1898- 
A prairie grove. Simon & Schuster 1938 
$2.50 977 
289p 
1 Frontier and pioneer life 2 Illinois— 
History 3 Natural history—lIllinois 
A semi-fictionalized account of the his- 
tory of Illinois, or any other part of the 
prairie country, since the coming of the 
white men and of the natural history of 
the region. Tho it is not a novel, it has 
human interest in the story of the Goodner 
family and the way in which the frontier 
affected each of them 


910 Geography and Travel 


Bennett, Henry Stanley 
Life on the English manor; a study of 
peasant conditions, 1150-1400. Macmil- 
lan 1937 $4.50 914.2 
364p il (Cambridge studies in medieval 
life and thought) 
1 Civilization, Medieval 
cial life and customs 
antry—England 
“A scholarly work in which the author 
presents with considerable detail the every 
day life and customs of the English peasant 
during the period from 1150 to 1400. Index.” 
Book rev. digest 


2 England—So- 
3 Manors 4 Peas- 





Davis, Julia 
No other white men; with maps by Caro- 
line Gray. Dutton 1937 $2 917.8 
242p maps 
1 Lewis and Clark expedition 
“‘A dramatic chronicle of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. The friendship of the two 
leaders is emphasized.’’ Cleveland 


Hogner, Mrs Dorothy Childs 
Westward, high, low, and dry; il. by 
Nils Hogner. Dutton 1938 $3.75 917.8 
310p il 
1 Southwest—Description and travel 
Map on lining papers 
“One zero morning in 1935 the author 
and her artist-husband started out from 
New England in an old Ford with an old 
camping outfit and little money. They drove 
15,000 miles, completely off the beaten tour- 
ist path, most of the time in Texas, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and California, talking to 
old prospectors, making perilous journeys 
into strange deserts, observing vegetation, 


dust bowls and irrigation farming.’’ Book 
rev. digest 
Hutchinson, George R. 1902- 
Flying the states; il. with photographs. 
Whitman, A. 1937 $2 917.3 


288p il (Junior press bks) 


1 Aeronautics—Flights 
tion and travel 


Colonel Hutchinson, his wife, two daugh- 
ters and a lion cub covered the forty-eight 
states in their airplane. This book is a 
description of the pleasures and hazards of 
the acveuture. Well illustrated with photo- 
graphs 


2 U.S.—Descrip- 
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B or 92 Biography 
Craig, John D. 


Danger is my business. Simon & Schu 
ster 1938 $3 92 
309p front 
1 Diving, Submarine 


A fast-moving adventure book by a deep- 
sea photographer. ‘‘As a boy of twenty he 
made suflicient money in oil to carry him 
around the world. Returning to America he 
became a deep-sea diver and photographer 


for the motion picture companies.’’ Sat. 
rev. of lit. 

Keller, Helen Adams, 1880- 

- Helen Keller’s journal, 1936-1937. Double- 


day 1938 $2.50 92 
313p 


The journal kept by Miss Keller in the 
months following the death of her teacher 


and life-long companion, Anne Sullivan 
Macy, records her readjustment to life 
without her friend, travel at home and 


abroad, and work for the blind 


Mowrer, Mrs Lilian (Thomson) 
Journalist’s wife. Morrow 1937 $3.50 92 
414p front 
1 Europe—Politics 
“The wife of the Paris correspondent of 


the ‘Chicago Daily News’ tells her reac- 
tions to history in the making and gives 


an intimate glimpse of the life of a jour- 


nalist’s family in Europe.’’ Cleveland 


Fiction 


Allen, Hervey, 1889- 
Action at Aquila. 
369p 
1 U.S.—History—Civil war—Fiction 
‘“‘A Civil War story, a chronicle of action 
at the front and life at home in war-time 
Pennsylvania,—the war story and love 
story of a northern colonel. It is essentially 
a moving-picture story with all the virtues 
and many of the faults of that method of 
narrative.’’ Book-of-the-month club news 


Aydelotte, Dora 
Trumpets calling. Appleton-Century 1938 


Farrar 1938 $2.50 F 


391p 

1 Frontier and pioneer life—Fiction 

‘‘Martha Prawl came of pioneer stock so 
she was undaunted by the hardships en- 
countered when, with her restless husband 
Dave, she homesteaded new land in the 
Cherokee Strip in Oklahoma in the 1890s 
Martha’s determination to make a home, 
to induce Dave to work instead of dream, 
and to bring the children up decently 
makes a story with little plot.’’ Bkl. 


Bell, Kensil 
Ice patrol; Jim Steele’s adventures with 
the U. S. Coast guard; il. from official 
U. S. Coast guard photographs and 


with line drawings by Frank Beau 
douin. Dodd 1937 $2 F 
262p il 


1 U.S. Coast guard—Fiction 


Map on end papers 

“The experiences of Jim Steele, a boy 
from Iowa, who joins the United States 
Coast guard service, and is assigned to 
duty on a cuiter employed in keeping the 
Grand Banks course clear of ice. The au- 
thor spent several months aboard a cutter 
gathering material for this story.’’ Book 
rev. digest 
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Chase, Mary Ellen, 1887- : 
Dawn in Lyonesse. Macmillan 1938 ~. 


115p 

‘With appealing characters and lovely 
pictures of the Cornish country, Miss Chase 
tells the story of Ellen a _fisherman’s 
daughter, and her romance with her faith- 
ful unexpressive suitor who can offer her 
only a humble home.’”’ Ontario library re- 
view 

Ferber, Edna, 1887- 


Nobody’s in town. Doubleday 1938 $2 F 


220p 
“Two long short novels—‘Nobody’s in 
Town,’ a series of interlocking vignettes 


out of which emerges a full cirele of mod- 
ern, frustrate, New York life—and ‘Trees 
Die at the Top,’ an acid and moving study 


in contrasts in which she shows how the 
pioneer spirit is dying.’’ Huntting 
Mann, Thomas, 1875- ; 

Joseph in Egypt; tr. from the German 
for the first time by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter. Knopf 1938 $5 F 

2v map 

1 Joseph (patriarch)—Fiction 

Paged continuously 

This is the third part of the series of 
which the first volume was “Joseph and 
his brothers’? and the second was ‘“‘Young 
Joseph.”” Departing in some respects from 


the 39th chapter of Genesis, these further 
records of Joseph's life start with his 
rescue from the pit by the Ishmalite mer- 


chant’s caravan, his re-birth as a chosen 
one, his purchase and trip through the 
marvels of Egypt to the vast estate of 


Potiphar where he rises from a lowly slave 
to overseer and confidant of the master, 
the sinful love of Potiphar’s wife, here 
called Mut-em-enet for the chaste Joseph, 
his refusal, and her final betrayal of him 
to her husband 


Children’s Books 
Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin, 1875- 


Tops and whistles; true stories of early 


American toys and children; with 
lithographs by Grace Paull. Viking 
1937 $2 790 
193p il 
1 Toys 2 U.S.—Social life and customs 


“Stories of historic early American toys, 
dramatically and authentically told in their 


original settings. These include a penny 
whistle that taught Ben Franklin his first 
lesson in thrift; a set of pewter dishes 


which was presented to Betsy; a drum that 
went West; and Miss Lillie, a wax fashion 
doll of 1790—all of which played important 


parts in the lives of boys and girls of 
young America.”’ Junior literary guild 
Boylston, Helen Dore 
Sue Barton, senior nurse; with il. by 
F. W. Orr. Little 1937 $2 F 


220p il 

1 Nurses and nursing—Fiction 

A sequel to ‘‘Sue Barton, student nurse.” 
This book, continuing the story of her hos- 
pital life, takes her through many more 
interesting experiences and will be read 
with enjoyment by all who wish to know 
the inside story of the exciting, dramatic 
life that goes on in a big hospital 


Bryan, Dorothy, and Bryan, Marguerite 
Frisky finding a home. Dodd 1938 50c E 


unp il 
1 Dogs—Stories 2 Picture books 
A small picture storybook in black and 


white of the adventures of a lively dog in 
his search for a home. For young readers 


1938 
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Librarians, 


Bugbee, Emma : 
Peggy covers Washington; with a _fron- 
tispiece . . . and endpapers by Irving 
Nurick. Dodd 1937 $2 
297p front 
1 Reporters and reporting—fFiction 
Map on end papers 
Peggy Foster of ‘Peggy covers _the 
news” and staff reporter for a New York 
paper, was sent to Washington to report an 
international convention of women. She 
succeeded so well that she was given an 
appointment in that city to cover political 
situations from the women’s angle. Be- 
cause of the descriptions of practical news- 
paper work, the book is of vocational in- 
terest to junior and senior high schools 


Carpenter, Frances, 1890- 


Tales of a Chinese grandmother; il. by 
Malthé Hasselriis. Doubleday 1937 
$2.50 398 

261p il (Junior bks) 
1 China—Folklore 2 Fairy tales 


‘Thirty Chinese folk stories and legends 


from various sources are retold with the 
full flavor of the Orient. As in ‘Tales of a 


Russian grandmother’ they are told to a 
boy and girl by their grandmother on oc- 
casions in their daily life which suggest a 
story. Useful for storytelling and for chil- 


, 3k 


dren in grades five to seven.’ B 


Chandler, Anna Curtis 


Treasure trails in art; introduction by 

Helen Ferris. Hale 1937 $2 750 
223p il 

1 Painters 2 Painting (21 biography 
anals) 

‘The twenty colored illustrations, from 

Medici prints of great paintings, were 

selected for their interest to children; the 


artists’ lives are discussed and brief stories 
told showing typical incidents of those 
lives. Giotto, Fra Angelico, Murillo, Rem- 
brandt, Pieter de Hooch, Millet, Whistler, 
and Van Gogh are among those included. 
Appended lists are: How to pronounce 
names of artists, Other interesting pictures 
by the artists in this book, Books about 
artists.”’ Bkl. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth Jane, 1893- 
Alice-all-by-herself; pictures by 
guerite de Angeli. Macmillan 


Mar- 
1937 $2 

181p il 
_ “Stories of a ten-year-old girl who lived 
in Damariscotta, Maine, and of the good 
times she had at the circus, on picnics, on 
her visit to Wiscasset when she sat on a 
chair which formerly belonged to Marie 
Antoinette, and fishing thru the ice, among 


other pleasures.’’ Book rev. digest 
De Leeuw, Adéle Louise, 1899- 
A place for herself; il. by Cateau De 
Leeuw. Macmillan 1937 $2 F 
283p il 
1 Booksellers and bookselling—Fiction 
“Although Gail could not go to college, 


she found a place for herself in the town 
by opening a bookstore and lending library 
in an abondoned street car. The successes 
come too easily and the characters are dis- 
couragingly artificial, but this present-day 
story may serve to interest some junior and 


senior high school girls who have found 
little pleasure in reading.”’ Bkl. 
Fenton, Carroll Lane, 1900- 
Life long ago; the story of fossils. Rey- 
nal 1937 $3.50 560 


287p il (John Day book) 
1 Paleontology 


“Records for young readers the history 
of the ancestors of our present animal life, 
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Fenton, Carroll L.—Continued 
and describes the fossils of fishes, plants, 
reptiles and birds which make these de- 
ductions possible. There is a chart to show 
the earth’s eras, ages and events. Fully 
illustrated. Index.’’ Book rev. digest 


Gere, Frances Kent _ 

Once upon a time in Egypt; story and 
pictures ,by the author). Longmans 
1937 

7ip 

1 Egypt—Fiction 

Authentic story of life in ancient Egypt, 
during the Fourth dynasty. It describes the 
everyday play and interests of Merib and 
Henutsen, childern of a prince. Illustrated 
in color and black and white. Of interest to 
pupils in fifth to seventh grades 


James, Will, 1892- 

Cowboy in the making; arranged from 
the first chapters of “Lone cowboy.” 
Scribner 1937 $1.50 92 

p 


1 Cowboys 

“This story ends with the desertion of 
Will’s wolf pets. Dialect and some incidents 
have been simplified, making the book suit- 
able for fourth graders and also for older 
retarded readers. Large type, four colored 
pictures, and many drawings."’ Bkl. 


Lenski, Lois, 1893- 
A-going to the westward; story & pic- 
tures by tthe author). Stokes 1937 $2 F 
369p 
1 Frontier and pioneer 
Map on end papers 
“Chronicle of the journey of the Bartlett 
family from Connecticut to Ohio in 1811. 
The story is seen thru the eyes of twelve- 


life—Fiction 


year-old Betsy.”’ Book rev. digest 
Medary, Marjorie 
College in  crinoline; decorations by 


W. M. Berger. Longmans 1937 $2 F 

403p il 

1 College stories 

“The scene of this lively story is a co- 
educational college in Iowa during Civil 
war days. Its principal character is the 
youngest of the Jameson girls, whose fam- 
ily had migrated from Nova Scotia when 
Bessie Q. was a little girl. The account of 
that journey was related in Medary, 
‘Prairie anchorage’.’’ BkI. 


a, ee and Baisden, Leo Bernard, 


Children’s book on how to use _ books 
and libraries. Scribner 1937 $1.28 020.7 
207p il 
1 Library science 2 Reference books 
A simple guide to the effective use of 
books and libraries. The lessons treat of 
the use of indexes, tables of contents, al- 
phabetical card files, encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, globes and maps and similar ref- 
mage materials. Illustrated with sketches 
n color 


Newberry, Mrs Clare (Turlay) 1903- 
Babette; story and pictures by the au- 
thor). grarper 1937 $1.50 


p 
1 Cats—Stories 2 Picture books 
“An irresistible little Siamese kitten, 


creamy white and trimmed in brown, came 
to call on eight-year old Chatty one Sat- 
urday morning and Chatty was not really 
happy until she had her for keeps. De- 
lightfully illustrated.’’ Wis. bul. 
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Peck, Anne Merriman, 1884- 
Edmond Albert 


and Méras, 


Spain in Europe and America. Harper 
1937 $1 914.6 
312p il 


1 Latin America 2 Spain 


Presents ‘in a brief and interesting fash- 
ion, the history, culture and habits of the 
Spanish people. A substantial part of 
the book treats the story of Spanish con- 
quest and subsequent civilization in Amer- 
ica.’’ Social studies 


Phillips, Ethel Calvert 


Calico. Houghton 1937 $2 F 

139p il 

1 Horses—Stories 

“Calico, a pony with a distinct person- 
ality, is the central figure of this story for 
young readers. Sent from a Western ranch 
to a Vermont farm. Calico became the pet 
of Oliver, a little city boy, who was spend- 
ing a year in the country. Later it was dis- 
covered that beside being a very clever 
pet, Calico was an ex-circus pony and 
when Oliver’s father decided to buy him, 
Oliver's joy was complete.’’ Book rev. di- 
gest 


Illustrated by Maginel Wright Barney 


Rosenberg, Melrich Vonelm, 1905- 
With sword & song; il. by Elinore Blais- 
dell. Houghton 1937 $2.25 F 
210p il 
1 France—History—To  1328—Fiction 
“The adventures of a fifteen-year-old boy 
in medieval France. Richard the Lion 
Heart, Prince Henry and Bertrand de 
Born, the troubadour, appear in the story 
{Illustrations in color;’’ Book rev. digest 


Ross, Mrs Margaret Isabel, 1897- 
Greentree downs; il. by G. M. Richards. 


Houghton 1937 $2 
197p il 


1 Australia—Fiction 


Map on end papers 

“The four young Turners accept their 
Uncle’s invitation to make their home with 
him in Australia, leave the small Ohio 
town, and journey to Queensland. Through 
a series of misunderstandings they are 
thrown on their own resources temporarily 
and solve their difficulties with initiative 
and pluck. An interesting story into which 
is woven some natural history and scien- 
tific research. For grades six to eight.’’ Bkl. 

“A good deal of information about this 
land, which is as fascinating to scientists 
as it is to settlers, is conveyed in very 
readable fashion by an author who knows 
her Australia.’’ N.Y. Times 


Wheeler, Benson, and Purdy, Claire Lee 

My brother was Mozart; il. by Theodore 

Nadejen. Holt 1937 $2.50 92 
209p i 


1 Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 1756-1791 


‘‘Nannerl, Baroness of Sonnenberg, and 
sister of Mozart, supposedly tells the story 
of Mozart’s life to Petro her pupil. With 
love and a haunting regret for the frustra- 
tions of Mozart’s career, she follows him 
from child-wonder in London to success as 
a composer in Vienna. Attractive in make- 
up, the book will appeal to children eleven 
to fifteen. Helpful appendixes are: Un- 
familiar words and phrases used in the 
story, Orchestral instruments and musical 
compositions, Persons and places men- 
tioned in the story, Mozart’s journeys, 
Books about Mozart and music, and Mo- 
zart's compositions.’’ Bkl. 
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Wheeler, Opal, and Deucher, Sybil country sixty years ago. She experiences 
Sebastian Bach, the boy from Thuringia; fire, freshets, grasshoppers, and a three-day 
1 bw Mi "ae it Dutt 1937 $2 blizzard in her home on the banks of Plum 
OF ay WScen were. ~~ ideo creek. Continues the story of ‘Little House 
on 92 in the Big Woods.’ Book rev. digest 
sop 1 
1 Bach, Johann Sebastian, 1685-1750 
“In simple language, keeping well within ay J 
aor range of oe Sage oe gy wey Williamson, Hamilton 
authors; succeeded in getting all a chil ; are cs PARIS 
is likely to remember about a musician in- Humpy, son of the sands; pictures by 


to a form he will be unlikely to forget, 3erta and Elmer Hader. Doubleday 
and, even more important, interweaving c 
the story with actual music he can play.”’ 1937 $1 E 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) unp il 
Wilder, Mrs Laura (Ingalls) 1 Camels—Stories 2 Picture books 
. “ -e c ) nami « : ’ 

On the banks of Plum creek; il. by “a picture storybook of a young camel, 
Helen Sewell and Mildred Boyle. Har- Humpy, and his mother. Gaily they take 
per 1937 $2 F part in a wedding procession and other 

239p il activities of desert life. When they are 

1 Frontier and pioneer life—Fiction hired by a fat rich man to take him to his 

“The adventures of the little girl of oasis home, Humpy saves him from a sand- 
pioneering family in the Minnesota wheat storm, and is highly honored.’’ Bkl. 


Check List of Sets of Printed Catalog Cards 


Listed below are the titles for which printed catalog cards are now available. New 
titles will be added to this list from time to time. 

So that catalog cards can be supplied at the lowest possible price, we have elimi- 
nated expensive bookkeeping by issuing coupons to be bought in advance and attached 
to your orders as required. Sheets of twenty 5-cent coupons are one dollar. 

How to Order Printed Catalog Cards. Attach two 5-cent coupons (10c) for the first 
set of cards in your order and one 5-cent coupon (5c) for each additional set in the 
same order. When a book requires more than the average number of analytic cards, 
they are sold separately in sets at the price indicated with the title. See items marked 





with a + 
Symbols following title indicate possible inclusion in one of the three catalogs, e g. 
c Children’s Catalog p Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
h Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
Allen, F. C. Better basketball h p Carmer, C. L. The hurricane’s children h p 
Allen, H. Action at Aquila h p Carpenter, F. Tales of a Chinese grand- 
Anderson, M. The star-wagon p mother ec 
Anthony, K. S. Louisa May Alcott p Chamberlin, W. H. Japan over Asia p 
Aydelotte, D. Trumpets calling p Chandler, A. C. Treasure trails in art ch 
Ayscough, Mrs F. W Chinese women yester- r cards for the 21 analytics 20c extra 
day & to-day hp Chapman, J. J. John Jay Chapman and his 
Baarslag, K. Robbery by mail h p letters p 
Baidukov, G. F. Over the North pole p Chase, M. E Dawn in Lyonesse p 
Bailey, C. S Tops and whistles ch Chase, S. Tyranny of words p 
Baker, R. H. Introducing the constellations Cheney, S. W. <A world history of art p 
chp Chiang, Mme M. S&S. General Chiang Kai- 
Banning, K. West Point today h p shek p 
Barnes, R. A. comp I hear America singing Christie, Mrs A. M. Death on the Nile p 
chp Coatsworth, E. J. Alice-all-by-herself c 
Bartlett, J. comp. Familiar quotations h p Collins, A. F. Working with tools for fun and 
jeard, M. History of the business man p profit chp 
Bell, K. Ice patrol h p Consalus, F. H. and Dooley, W. H. Attractive 
jenchley, R. C. After 1903—what? p clothes hp 
Benét, L. The boy Shelley ch Covarrubias, M. Island of Bali p 
Bennett, H. S. Life on the English manor p_ Cradit, R. V. Bookkeeping for personal and 
Bertram, J. M. First act in China p business use p 
Bible. Animals of the Bible ec Craig, J. D. Danger is my business h p 
Black, A. Story of tunnels h p Crow, C. Four hundred million customers p 
Blixen, K. D. baroness. Out of Africa p Crump, I. and Newton, J. W. Our G-men h p 
a am BH. BD. Sue Barton, senior nurse Curie, E. Madame Curie h p 
c 1p 
Bridge, A. Enchanter’s nightshade p Davis, J. No other white men h p 
Bromfield, L. The rains came p Davison, F. D. Children of the dark people c 


Bronson, W. S. Wonder world of ants ch De Angeli, M. Petite Suzanne c 
— D. and Bryan, M. Frisky finding a De Kruif, P. H. Fight for life p 
nome c¢ ls age a ~~ — 
Buck, Mrs P. 8S. This proud heart p eller wea rare A ere Soe ge , h * 
Bugbee, FE. Peggy covers Washington ch — Ee “ ing pictures with the minia- 
Bush, W. C. Pahang p ; a Pp 
: Dimnet, E. My new world p 
Caldwell, E. and White, M. B. You have Dulles, F. R. Forty years of American-Japanese 
seen their faces p relations p 
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Earhart, A. Last flight h p 

Eastman, M. H. Index to fairy tales ch 
Ekman, K. Jean Sibelius p 

Elisberg, E. Hell on ice h p 

Ellsworth, L. Beyond horizons h p 
Enters, A. First person plural p 


Martin Pippin in the daisy-field c 

Farson, N. ‘Transgressor in the tropics p 

Fenton, C. L. Life long ago ch 

Ferber, E. Nobody’s in town p 

Flack, M. The restless robin c 

Fodor, M. W. Plot & counterplot in 
Europe p 

Forbes, Mrs R. T. Forbidden road—Kabul to 
Samarkand p 

Fox, L. K. Antarctic icebreakers ch p 

Fraprie, F. R. and Jordan, F. I. eds. 
graphic hints & gadgets h p 

Furnas, C. C. and Furnas, Mrs S. V. M. 
bread and destiny h p 

Fyleman, R. Here we come a’piping c 


Gall, Mrs A. C. and Crew, F. H. 
way c 

Geisel, T. S. And to think that I saw it on 
Mulberry street c 

Gere, F. K. Once upon a time in Egypt c 

Gill, R. C. Manga ch 

Gray, G. W. Advancing front of science p 

Groves, E. R. The American woman p 

Gunnarsson, G. Ships in the sky p 


Farjeon, E. 
central 


Photo- 


Man, 


Each in his 


Hallgren, M. A. Tragic fallacy p 
The lady and the 


Harkness, Mrs R. panda 
h p 

Harpole, J. pseud. Leaves from a surgeon's 
case-book p 

Harrison, L. V. and Grant, P. M. Youth in 
the toils 


Hartman, G. Medieval days and ways h 

Havighurst, W. Upper Mississippi p 

Herndon, W. H. Hidden Lincoln p 

Hinton, H. B. America gropes for peace p 

Hogner, Mrs D. C. Westward, high, low, and 
dry p 

Hoover, J. E. 

Horth, A. C. 
do 

Hunt, F. One American p 

Hunt, M. L. Susan, beware! c 

Hurlock, E. B. Modern ways with babies p 

Hutchinson, G. R. Flying the states chp 


Persons in hiding p 
101 things for the handyman to 


James, W. Cowboy in the making c 
Joyce, J. Collected poems p 


Kaufman, G. L. How's tricks? h p 


Keith, H. Boys’ life of Will Rogers ch 
Keller, H. A. Helen Keller’s journal, 1936-1937 
hp 

Key, C. E. Story of twentieth-century ex- 


ploration h p 
Kiesling, B. C. Talking pictures p 
King, E. and Pessels, W. Insect people c h 
Klinefelter, L. M. Electrical occupations h 


La Farge, O. The enemy gods h p 

Langdon, W. C. Everyday things in American 
life, 1607-1776 ch 

+ —cards for the 20 analytics 15c extra 

Lawrence, J. Bow down to wood and stone p 

Lee, Mrs M. H. Marcos ec 


Lenski, L. A-going to the westward ch 

Lewis, S. The prodigal parents p 

Lin, Y. The importance of living p 

Lockhart, R. H. B. Son of Scotland p 

Longworth, Mrs A. R. and Roosevelt, T. 
comps. Desk drawer anthology p 


Ludwig, E. Cleopatra p 

Lundberg, F. America’s 60 families p 
Lutes, Mrs D. T. Home grown p 
Lyons, E. Assignment in Utopia p 


Mann, T. Joseph in Egypt p 
Means, Mrs F.C. Singing wood c 
Medary, M. College in crinoline ec h 
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Mitchell, J. My ears are bent p 

Morgan, De W. Messenger to the Pharaoh c h 

Morrison, Mrs L. P. The lost queen of Egypt h 

Mott, C. and Baisden, L. B. Children’s book 
on how to use books and libraries ch 

Mowrer, Mrs L. T. Journalist's wife p 


Nathan, R. Winter in April p 

New York herald tribune. 
America’s cook book p 

Newberry, Mrs C. T. Babette c 


Home institute. 


Oleott, F. J. 700d stories of anniversaries 
ch 


p 
+ —cards for the 7 


analytics 5c extra 


Page, K. Must we go to war? p 

Parton, E. Vinny Applegay c 

Peattie, D. C. A prairie grove p 

Peck, A. M. and Méras, E. A. Spain in Europe 
and America ch 

Phillips, E. C. Calico ec 

Price, Mrs L. and Bonnet, 
h p 

Price, O. M. 

+ —cards for the 7 analytics 5c 


Rockwell, F. F. and Grayson, 
Gardening indoors h p 

Rodocanachi, C. P. Forever Ulysses p 

ee. F. and Beard, A. 5000 years of glass 
1p 

Roosevelt, Mrs E. R. 

Roosevelt, Mrs E. R. 


Mrs H. Maidcraft 


Plays of belles and beaux h p 
extra 


Mrs B.C. 


This is my story p 
This troubled world p 


Rosenberg, M. V. With sword & song ch 
Ross, Mrs M. [. Greentree downs c 

Ross, Mrs M. I. White wind ec 

Ryan, Mrs M. G. Your clothes and person- 


ality hp 


Sackville-West, V. M. Pepita p 

Sanborn, P. Metropolitan book of the opera p 

Sanford, Mrs A. P. ed. Plays for spring and 
summer holidays ch 

+ —cards for the 32 analytics 30c extra 

Seaton, G. W. Let’s go to the West Indies p 

Seldes, G. V. Your money and your life p 

Seredy, K. White stag ch 

Sheahan, H. B. American 

Shultz, W. J. Your taxes p 

Simon, R. L. Miniature photography h p 

Singer, C. and Baldridge, C. Le R. Ali lives in 
Iran c 

Smart,C.A. BR. F.D. p 

Snow, E. Red star over China p 


memory p 


Spaeth, S. G. Stories behind the world’s 
great music h p 
+ —cards for the 17 analytics 15c extra 


Stein, G. Everybody’s autobiography p 
Sutherland, J. R. Defoe p 


Taylor, D. Of men and music h p 


Untermeyer, L. Heinrich Heine: the life p 


Van Loon, H. W. Thearts p 


Waugh, S. Art of glass making p 

Weeks, B. M. How to file and index p 

Wheeler, B. and Purdy, C. L. My brother was 
Mozart ch 


Wheeler, O. and Deucher, S. Sebastian Bach 
c 
Wilder, Mrs L. A. On the banks of Plum 


creek ch 
Williamson, H. Humpy, son of the sands ec 
Williamson, T. R. Last of the gauchos ch 


Yates, R. F. How to make electric toys 
chp 
Zechlin, R. How to play with your child p 


Zweig, S. Conqueror of the seas p 
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OR two days I have tried to 
Pvc the opening paragraph 

of a story of the 1938 edition 
of Compton’s. My difficulty re- 
calls the delicious agony with 
which one day in childhood I 
faced a huge cherry tart which 
my grandmother had made for me. I 
couldn’t make up my mind where to 


start! 


In an editorial conference held this 
morning, I presented the problem. “Tell 
them about Stephen Leacock’s ‘Charles 
Dickens’ and the rest of our new literary 
biographies,” advised our Managing Edi- 
tor. “Lead out with ‘Color’,” suggested 
an artist on our staff. ‘The most im- 
portant article in the 1938 Compton’s is 
Ellen Osgood’s ‘Industrial Revolution’,” 
insisted a Social Science writer. “But not 
so timely as ‘Land Use’ and ‘Soil’,” ob- 
jected our Science Editor. Putting my 
fingers to my ears, I left the meeting be- 
fore the rest of the 110 new articles could 
be named. 


So because it’s spring—or perhaps be- 
cause there is a hurdy-gurdy playing below 
my window—I think I won’t write any 
article about the new edition at all. In- 
stead, I will read for the third time my 
own favorite of all the new articles— 
Courtney Ryley Coopet’s “Circus.” 





omment 


Did you know that of all the 
circus animals the elephant is the - 
only one who stays with the show 
because he loves it—that if he 
didn’t, no chain could hold him? 
Did you know that a traveling 
circus really starts to leave town 
before the evening performance begins— 
that more than 25,000,000 people pass 
every year through the gates of a circus— 
that sophisticated circus fans never try to 
watch three rings at a time but always con- 
centrate on one? 


“It is difficult not to be garrulous about 
the circus,” apologized Mr. Cooper when 
he over-wrote his space allotment. “It is 
impossible to leave out a word of the 
man’s copy,” groaned our editor, and in 
some way he found space for the entire 
eight-page article! 


* * * 


R. LOUIS SHORES’S new manual, 
|B shes Your Encyclopedia,” met 

with the instant approval of school 
and children’s librarians. This attractive 
new booklet, which is intended to help in 
teaching boys and girls the use of the 
encyclopedia, will not be sent out as a gen- 
eral mailing. Single copies are available 
to librarians and teachers upon request. 
Please address your requests to Library 
Service, F. E. Compton and Company. 


ees 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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MARCH 
(Continued from the April Bulletin) 


March 20. Elinor Miriam White Frost, 
wife of Robert Frost, died in Gainesville, Fla. 


March 21. Egon Friedell, sixty-year-old 
writer, actor and playwright, was among the 
cultured Austrian Jews who were victims of 
the harrowing suicide wave that has fol- 
lowed the Nazi triumph. Friedell was the 
author of a History of World Culture and 
a translator of Carlyle, Emerson, and 
Macaulay. He leaped from a window in 
Vienna. 

March 21. Nazi police confiscated the 
passports of Dr. Sigmund Freud, founder 
of psychoanalysis, impounded his _ ready 
money, and raided his apartment and publish- 
ing plant. 


March 24. In cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Guild for German Cultural Freedom and 
four foreign publishers, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany announced an award of $4,500 to be 
made for the best manuscript—50,000 to 200,- 
000 words, fiction or non-fiction—written in 
German and submitted by a political exile 
of any nationality. Judges are: Thomas 
Mann, Bruno Frank, Leon Feuchtwanger, 
Alfred Neumann, and Rudolph Olden. The 
closing date is October 1, 1938, and only 
pseudonyms are to be used on the entries. 


March 24. Billy Rose, whose production 
of the “Casa Manana Review for 1937—A 
Musical Dramatization of ‘Best Sellers’” in- 
cluded a number called “Gone With 
Wind,” paid $3000 for a settlement of the 
suit brought against him by the Macmillan 
Company. 


March 27. The Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary purchased the Harmsworth collection 
of books printed between 1475 and 1640, on 
which Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth, of the 
famous English newspaper family, is said to 
have spent $2,500,000. Of the 9000 items, 
787 (books and editions) are not known to 
exist elsewhere and for 857 only one other 
copy is recorded. 


March 28. When Of Mice and Men opened 
in New York last November John Steinbeck, 
author of the novel from which the play was 
adapted, offered to pay his publisher, Pascal 
Covici, a barrel of wine if his play ran longer 
than three weeks. Mr. Covici feels it is 
high time to collect! 


March 30. Friends of American Writers, 
of Chicago, announced the 1938 award of 
$1000 to They Came Like Swallows by Wil- 
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liam Maxwell, for “its original technique, 
its sympathetic portrayal of middlewestern 
family life, and its value as Americana.” 


March 30. Charles Macomb Flandrau, es- 
sayist and critic, died in his sixty-seventh 
year. His sensational little Harvard Episodes 
appeared in 1897, and his Viva Mexico (1908), 
a revelation of “military diazpotism,” will be 
republished some time this year. 


March 30. Sinclair Lewis, in an address 
at the “book and author” luncheon sponsored 
by the American Booksellers Association, re- 
plied to recent changes of “reactionary,” etc., 
with a brief for the “ivory tower” artist and 
a return to the “humanistic and classical.” 


APRIL 


April 1. Richard Wright’s Uncle Tom's 
Children, a book of four novellas presenting 
the Negro’s attitude toward the tragedy of 
race-hatred violence, was awarded the Fed- 
eral Writers Projects Prize offered by Story 
Magazine. 


April 3. The fourteenth annual award of 
fellowships for research and creative work, 
made by the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation, included, in the field of 
literature, Mrs. Mary Colum, author of From 
These Roots, Katherine Anne Porter (Flow- 
ering Judas, etc.) and Clifford Shirley Dow- 
dey, Jr.. who wrote Bugles Blow No More. 


April 4. Ramon J. Sender, Spanish novel- 
ist, author of Counter-Attack in Spain and 
Seven Red Sundays, predicted, on his ar- 
rival in New York, that “Even if Franco 
wins, this war will last thruout the cen- 
tury. .. We [the Loyalists] have been on the 
point of winning three times, and each time 
we have been strangled by the strength of 
foreign powers and by the non-intervention 
agreement.” 


April 4. William Seabrook, author of 
These Foreigners, has volunteered to insti- 
tute a series of Bard College benefit lectures, 
sponsored by wives of the Bard faculty mem- 
bers, who are active in a campaign to raise 


$30,000. 


April 5. Thomas Mann, German novelist 
in voluntary exile, has been selected to re- 
ceive the 1938 Cardinal Newman award for 
his “distinguished contribution to literature 
and his courageous championship of human 
rights.” The honor will be conferred April 
29 at the University of Illinois. 


(Continued on page 564) 
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“ ..we know it will prove a real 
time-saver in all of our school li- 


brary work...” 
A Board of Education Librarian 





4“ 


exceedingly helpful to 
teachers as well as to all libra- 
rians who work with schools.” 
A School Librarian 


ELOISE RUE’S 


SUBJECT INDEX TO READERS 


Indexes 285 readers from preprimer through third grade—4,000 entries, 1,000 subjects 
192p. Cloth, $1.80 


An American Library Association Publication 
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564 Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, May 1938 
Current Library Favorites 

(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 

FICTION NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TitLe ” Points 
1. Lin Yu-t’ang, Importance of Living..... 197 
1. A. J. Cronin, The Citadel...........0+. 243 2. Bale Sonne, Soy to Win Friends and ee 

WENNER POOPIE... occcccccveccocdecs 

7 Rennet® L. Roberts, Morthwest Fessage. 178 3. Eve Coie, Madame Curie........++++s 151 

3. Louis Bromfield, The Rains Came....... 162 4. Ferdinand Lundberg, America’s 60 Fam- 

4. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 132 = ilies gpseaces pee ha dabaoay ay tae jaaes - 
i i ; ‘ . Eugene Lyons, Assignment tn topia.... / 

5. Sine Saw, Fvecien Furente........ 67 sb Email Ludwig, The Nile...........+...-. 53 

6. Hervey Allen, Action at Aquila........ 66 7. Victor Heiser, American Doctor's Odys- 

7. Pearl Buck, This Proud Heart.......... 61 OE Saver aakhes dade bag hss 40004400 ows 2 

8. Margery Sharp, The Nutmeg Tree...... 53 8. Thurman W. Arnold, Folklore of Capital- 

’ Pe Cee aes Kok aedes ca 06-6 

9. Stuart Cloete, Turning Wheels.......... 37 9. Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China...... 42 

10. Vaughan Wilkins, And So—Victoria.... 36 10. Stuart Chase, Tyranny of Words........ 40 

Comment: The Citadel and Northwest Passage are still leading the fiction titles, with some slight varia- 
tion in the rest of the list. For the first time in many months, How to Win Friends and Influence 
People does not appear in first place among the non-fiction favorites, The Importance of Living 
having stepped up into that position. New to both lists are Action at Aquila, This Proud Heart, 
Folklore of Capitalism, Red Star Over China and Tyranny of Words. 

CuiILprEn’s Booxs: The five children’s titles for the month are: Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
by the Brothers Grimm, Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf, Sue Barton, Student Nurse, by Helen D. 
Boylston, Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain, and Peggy Covers Washington, by Emma Bugbee. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Des Moines, 

Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 

New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, and Toronto. 











(Continued from page 562) 


April 6. In protest against Queens Col- 
lege’s withdrawal, “for political and racial 
reasons,” of its lecture invitation to Ernst 
Toller, John W. Gassner, member of the 
New York Dramatic Critic Circle, declined 
a similar invitation on the grounds that dis- 
crimination against Mr. Toller was “unwar- 
ranted, un-American, and undemocratic.” 


April 7. Ken, a difficult-to-classify magazine, 
issued by the financially successful publishers 
of Esquire, made its first appearance. It pro- 
poses not only to handcuff dictatorships but 
to provide its readers with a glimpse into 
“The Insider’s World.” Some of the articles 
were sensational and thin, but the news of 
Hitler’s search for a rejuvenating wife and 
Raymond Gram Swing’s discourse on infla- 
tion were meaty enough. 


April 8. Heywood Broun, Clifton Fadi- 
man, and Franklin P. Adams were auction- 
eers at a rare-books sale which netted the 
New York chapter of the Book & Magazine 
Guild $630. 


April 9. Life magazine, containing a series 
of stills from the movie “The Birth of a 
Baby,” was banned in Pennsylvania, Bos- 
ton, the Bronx, and elsewhere. 


April 12. Serafin Quintero, Spanish play- 
wright, died in Madrid in his sixty-eighth 
year. In collaboration with his brother, 
Joaquin, he wrote more than 200 works for 
the theatre, largely in Andalusian dialect. 


April 12. Thurman Arnold, author of 
The Folklore of Capitalism and recently ap- 
pointed Assistant Attorney General, in a 
speech before the National Women’s Press 
Club, suggested a “quadrilateral balance of 
women” for men writers—‘“a beautiful blonde 
around to provide the romantic quality, an 
intellectual woman to pat him on the back, 
an efficient stenographer to take his notes, 
and a wife to cook a meal for the four of 
them.” 


April 12. The appointment of Granville 
Hicks, former literary editor of the New 
Masses, to a residence fellowship at Harvard 
alarmed the conservatives in the Massachu- 
setts Senate. The Harvard Crimson, how- 
ever, hailed Mr. Hicks as a writer who has 
“produced the best’ historical attempt at 
American literature since the Civil War.” 


April 13. Harper & Brothers, New York 
publishers, announce the opening of their 
biennial $7,500 novel contest for 1938-’39. The 
judges are Louis Bromfield, Josephine W. 
Johnson and Bernard de Voto. Closing date 
is February 1, 1939. 








Gaylord Pamphlet Binder, shown at 
right — makes pamphlets look bet 






ter, handle easier and last longer 









Gaylord Multibinder, 


magazines all in one piece, pro 





keeps 


above, 


tects covers and facilitates handling 


Tr , 7 ’ ’ 
d 4d a J | \ 
small magazines — make them easier to handle and protect covers and pages 


nN 
|, | I } To ia 9 against wear and tear. Easy to bind — just moisten gummed strip and insert 


booklet Inexpensive A wide variety of sizes, styles and colors 
} ‘4h } ls 
p \\ iY I| | | . Multibinders offer a strong, convenient way to bind one or more magazines. 
| I 7 dj L Covers are securely laced. Magazine back titles show, a great convenience tor 
; : — shelf filing. Multibinders are simple to use, extremely durable and come in 
4 all standard sizes with a variety of styles of board, covers and bindings 
and MAU SAD di . 
: 5 : Gaylord Pamphlet Binders or Multibinders also made to order. Submit your 
special problem for our suggestion and prices 


GAYLORD BROBS., inc 


STOCKTON, CALI Est. 1896 SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
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Gaylord Pamphlet Binders give a substantial appearance to your leaflets and 





In press 


Jahresberichte des 
Literarischen Zentralblattes 


of the most important scientific publications in the German language 


14th annual, 1937, with index to volume 88 of the Literarisches 
1} | Zentralblatt; Edited by the Deutsche Biicherei. Editor. Dr. Hans 
| Praesent, Librarian, Leipzig. 


| | This annual report is a very important bibliographic tool for 
students as well as bookdealers. Its purpose is to provide a brief 
survey of the scientific literature in the German language for 1937. 
All books and periodicals received by the Deutsche Biicherei (Ger- 
man Library) were carefully read and examined by experts; abso- 
lute accuracy and completeness of all details is thus insured. Most 
extensive, complete and reliable source of reference for the entire 
literature published in the German language, therefore indispensable 
| | for book-dealers, reading-rooms, librarians, attendants in public 
libraries, all scientific institutes, and for scholars and scientists. 


Price about $19.00 (RM 50.-) 


Verlag des Borsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler 
zu Leipzig 

lj (Publishing Office of the Association of the German 

Why I Booksellers of Leipzig) 
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Cliiede Houghton 


ITH a more mature and slightly more 

conservative. social philosophy than that 
of the younger English liberals (who were 
never once drugged by the impeccable optim- 
ism of the pre-War era), a European cos- 
mopolitanism, and an acutely metaphysical- 
psychological mind, Claude Houghton has, in 
his last novel, Strangers, drafted a specula- 
tive comment on the contemporary British 
scene. 


Claude Houghton Oldfield was born in 1889 
at Sevenoaks, County of Kent, the youngest 
son of George Sargent Oldfield and Eliza- 
beth Harriet (Thomas) Oldfield. Upon leav- 
ing Dulwich College he became a chartered 
accountant; was articled to Kennedy, Fox, 
Oldfield & Co.; and set out, about this time, 
upon some very modest literary ventures. 
He was rejected from military service in the 
War, because of an eye defect, and was 
shortly given an appointment in the Admiralty 
which necessitated considerable travel and 
secured for him, at the close of the War, 
a permanent post in that same branch of the 
Government. In 1920 he was married to 
Dulcie Benson, English actress and daughter 
of a cloth manufacturer of Farnley. 


In addition to two early plays, Judas, a 
Tragedy in Three Acts and In the House of 
the High Priest, a one-act piece, Houghton 
has produced some verse, short stories, and 
essays, but his favorite vehicle is the novel. 
Neighbors was a rather fantastic experiment 
with dual personality; more successful, how- 
ever, was I am Jonathan Scrivener, despite 
the condemnation that it was not only “al- 
most too clever” a literary stroke but that 
its allegory was confusing. A Hair Divides, 
suggested by Omar Khayyam’s line, “A hair, 
they say, divides the False and True,” pur- 
sued a highly rational study of fear psychol- 
ogy; and Christina was an analysis of the 
self-administered and ruthless jealousy of a 
widower who discovers a packet of letters 
written to his wife by a lover unknown. 

In Strangers Houghton has reinforced the 
“eternal triangle” and “dual personality” with 
such strong subordinate ideologies that the 
motif mechanism is largely (and intention- 
ally) submerged. Hector Grantham, a little 
over forty, handsome, sensitive, and pro- 
pelled by a constant assurance of well-being, 
is in love with his attractive mistress, Crystal 
Heatherly, and at the same time cannot bear 
to retreat from the security and sympathy 
of his wife Hilda. He enjoys the privileges 
of suburban Deansville’s upper class, main- 
tains an impressive office in London, and gets 





CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


his living by a “fluke.” But fundamentally 
he is—and he knows it—“Chaos”— 

One man in me watches the activities of 
another man in me—and they just don’t mean 
a thing to him . . . the student in me doesn’t 
know Hilda’s husband—or Crystal’s lover. 
And the business man in me doesn’t know the 
student. And the artist in me doesn’t know 
the business man. And the revolutionary in 
me loathes the whole damned lot of them!” 

Houghton frequently climaxes a piece of 
high seriousness with a kind of dormant 
dynamo of farce: 

Where had Mrs. Boynton found that hat... 
Were there underground shops, known only 
to the Dowdy, where these nightmares could 
be obtained? . . . The longer you looked at it, 
the more you realized that the hat could not 
have missed Mrs. Boynton, and Mrs, Boynton 
could not have missed the hat. In fact, it 
wasn't a hat—it was a destiny. 


JUNE BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 

he Great American Novel, 
_Davis. Farrar & Rinehart 
Literary Guild 


Brion 


by Clyde 


é American Years, by Harold Sinclair. Double- 
ay 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Tale of the Four Tribes, by 
Herbert Best. Doubleda 
Older girls: Lupe and the Senorita, by Chesley 
Kahmann. Random House 
Intermediate group: The Nuggets of Singing 
Creek, by Grace S. Dawson. Doubleday 
Primary group: Little Magic Painter: a Story 
of the Stone Age, by Muriel H. Fellows. Winston 
Catholic Book Club (May) 
Death Solves Nothing, by Margaret Sothern. 


Sheed & Ward 








Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street 











380 Catalog Cards = One Set 





for CONSPECTUS OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 





Since no fewer than 380 catalog cards are needed 
to point out the principal contents of White’s 
Conspectus of American Biography, we have com- 
plied with the requests of many librarians by pub- 
lishing sets of ready-to-file, printed catalog cards. 

To insure accuracy and quality, all work incidental 
to editing and publishing these cards was entrusted 


to The H. W. Wilson Company, which firm used 
the same painstaking care and rag-stock in producing 
our cards that is responsible for the wide popularity 
and increased use of their own printed catalog cards. 
_Catalog cards for White’s Conspectus of American 
Biography are sold in sets only, 380 cards to the 
set, at $3.50 the set, a mere fraction of the cost of 
preparing similar cards in an individual library. 


Chicago 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


| eens ae Na is a See 
THE 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Magazine for Secondary School Teachers 

















This periodical (formerly The Historical Outlook) is now 
in its twenty-ninth year of publication and under the present 
editorial policy, it will be devoted to material in all phases 
of the social studies for teachers in the secondary school field. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year. 
Published monthly from October to May inclusive. 


Sample copy and further information sent upon request. 








THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


1021 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Constance 


HE reverberations of a recent and ap- 

parently spontaneous “crusade for Con- 
stance Holme” (Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, February 19, 1938) may have provoked a 
sufficient amount of hardy curiosity to justify 
a brief account of this English writer who 
is author of nine Oxford World’s Classics 
novels, 

Constance Holme was born in Westmorland, 
England, in the village of Milnthorpe which 
lies on a small estuary in the Morecambe 
Bay. She was the youngest of fourteen 
children; and of her father, the late John 
Holme, justice of the peace and deputy 
lieutenant, she says, “it was the welfare of 
the poor that he had most at heart.” Legend 
holds that her mother’s family (with a very 
obvious strain of Spanish blood) took its 
name from a fell in the Bay, on to which 
a band of waifs was cast up by a storm- 
wrecked Armada vessel. To this Odyssean 
hypothesis and to the spirit of mafana that 
characterized her father’s grandfather—other 
people’s hands were always in his pocket— 
she was afterwards to dedicate The Old Road 
from Spain, a tale of the romantic struggle 
between an hereditary curse and the magne- 
tism of love. The children, however, of that 
devil-may-care paternal grandsire, retrieved 
his losses “with commendable grit,” and the 
eighteenth century house “with an unexciting 
and probably quite unproven ghost” where, 
says Miss Holme, “I was . . . born, lived, 
married, and shall probably be buried,” is 
still redolent of the respectability of a “very 
useful fortune.” She was married in 1916 
to Frederick Burt Punchard, justice of the 
peace, surveyor, and resident agent for Lady 
Henry Bentinck’s Underley Estates, and now 
makes her home at the Gables, Kirkby Lons- 
dale. 

Land-agency, Miss Holme suggests, is a 
dying profession, and her first two novels, 
Crump Folk Going Home and The Lonely 
Plough were the outcome of eighty years of 
it! But not only these two portrait galleries 
of Westmorland gentry and farm folk but 
practically everything Miss Holme has writ- 
ten is interlined with the comfortable insular 
sense of security that has characterized the 
British land-owner. 


It cannot be denied, however, that Miss 
Holme is capable of endowing her characters 
with the simple virtues of honesty, courage, 
and industry, and that she operates them 
smoothly against a backdrop of rural England 
that is much akin to George Eliot’s, Thomas 
Hardy’s, or Hugh Walpole’s. Despite the 
regionalism of her ideology and stage proper- 





CONSTANCE HOLME 


ties, her work achieves a universality of 
natural and humble dignity. When Miss 
Holme’s narratives fail to freeze into good 
drama, it is because they tend to thaw sud- 
denly into unconvincing sentimentality. For 
example, Mrs. Clapham (The Trumpet in the 
Dust) has won and lost in the same day the 
assurance of a home and happiness for her 
last years; unable to bear her disappointment 
a moment longer 

she emerged with brush, pail, and mat. 
Getting painfully onto her knees she began 
to scrub and almost at once found happiness 
coming back to her as if by magic. She was 
no longer afraid of life, nor ‘of her own 
ability to cope with what the future might 
send... 

The Splendid Faring received, in 1921, the 
annual French Femina-Vie Heureuse joint 
award for the best piece of imaginative Eng- 
lish by an author whose work had been un- 
déservedly neglected. This book, too, observes 
the one-day unity; and it opens with one 
of Miss Holme’s best descriptive devices, the 
correlation of a piece of natural phenomenon 
with a mental or spiritual state— 


Perhaps it would never have happened but 
for the day. A brave, buoyant day, with a 
racing wind, might have scattered the cling- 
ing obsession just in time. A tender, laugh- 
ing day might have laid a healing finger on 
old sores. A clean, frosty day might have 
braced the naturally sane old mind. . 





